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FROM AN ANCIENT HEBREW DIRGE. 








‘Mourn forthe mourner, not for the dead, 
He is at rest, but we in tears.’ 


‘ He is at rest,’ o’er the dim eye 
Fringed lids lie heavily ; 

Meekiy crossed on the still breast, 
Calu the slender fingers rest ; 
From the high and earnest brow, 
Past is look of suffering now. 

But o’er the pale lip and cheek, 
Flusheth not the crimson streak, 
From the varying bounding flood 
Ot the heart’s rich, mantling blood. 
Nought of earthly griet or pain 
E’er may wring that breast again, 


‘ We are in tears,’ alas! to roam 
Through the sad deserted home ; 
View the riven household chain 
None may bind on earth again ! 
Fraught with many a well-lov‘d tone, 
Summer breezes wander on, 

All on nature’s varying face 

Beareth of the lost some trace ; 

Ever the sad spirit turning 

With the lone heart’s fruitless yearnin 
For what never more may be 

Ti.l we rest, belov’d, with thee. 


‘ He is at rest!’ no more shall pain 
Wring the quiv’ring flesh again, 
Or the sleepless, anxious eye 
Watch beneath the midnight sky. 
No more shall the fever strife 
Wage its burning war with Jife; 
Or the strength ot manhood fling 
On the couch of languishing ; 

No more shall the high heart’s bearing, 
Or the spirit’s heav’nward soaring, 
Crush’d be ‘neath the deep excess 
Of the body’s weariness. 


‘ We are in tears !’ the light is flown, 
Music hath for us no tone ; 

Sad on every spirit Jie 

Memories of days gone by ; 

O’er the weary bosom press 
Haunting dreams of lc n«liness; 
Deeply dim earth’s brightest Howers, 
Shadows of departed hours ; 

As some risen memory brings 
Thought ot old familiar things— 
Hallowed moments, long since fled ; 
Sweet communion with the dead! 


‘ He is at resi!’ attain’d that shore 
Where the weary part no more ; 
Where the crush’d affection’s blight 
O’er the spirit hath no might ; 
Where th’ unbroken rest is stirr’d 
By no yearning hope deferr’d. 
There dims not the beaming eye 
Thought of lov’d one’s agony ; 
There temptation's fear-traught hour 
O'er the freed soul hath no power. 
Warrior! the field is wor; 
Conqueror! his task is done. 


‘Weare in tears!’ but soon, oh! scon 
May our weary course be run. 
Holiest! from the exile’sdoom 

Call thy sorzowing children home. 
Are not purer, sweeter flowers 
Breath’ amid eternal bowers? 

Bid us join the ransom’d band, 

In thine own bright starry lana. 
There no lovely spirit mourneth 
O’er the joy that ne’er returneth, 
For upon that radiant shore 
Mourn’d and mourner part no more, 








From the last Edinburgh Review. 
PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING. 


Concluded, 


No sooner had Franklin performed his experiment than he applied conduc- 
tors tothe protection of public and private buildings. An apparatus, con- 
structed according to his directions, was placed in the house of Mr West, a 
merchant in Philadelphia; and it is a remarkable circumstance, that this 
conductor was actually struck with lightning, as it to display the value of the 
invention. An iron rod, more than half an inch in diameter, and tapering to 
its upperend, was raised about nine and a half feet above the chimneys ol the 
house, Its upper end terminated ina sharp pointed brass wire about ten 
inches long, and aquarter of an inch thick ; and its lower end was connected 
with aniron stake, which was driven into the ground to the depth of four or 


five feet. After being struck with lightning, Mr West found that the top of 
the rod was melted, and the brass wire reduced from ten to seven and a half 


inches in length ; and, what was interesting and instructive, the iron stake did 
not carry off the electricity with sufficient quickness, for in this and in other 
thunderstorms, the lightning was seen diffused near the stake, covering two 
or three yards of the pavement even when it was wet with rain. 

The subject of protecting buildings from lightning now excited a gener- 
al interest throughout Europe ; and nowhere more intensely than in England, 
where the new science was studied with much ardour and success. Dr. 
Watson, one of the most active cultivators of electricity, when consulted by 
Mr Calandrini respecting the best method of protecting powder magazines, re- 
commended that the conducting apparatus should be detached from the 
buildings themselves, and connected with the nearest pool or current of water ; 
but it does not appear thatthis or any other methodot protection was adopted, 
even to a sma}! extent. 

In the year 1750, the steeple of St. Bride’s Church in London had been 
damaged by lightning; andin June, 1764, it was again struck by a powerful! 





shock, which threw abou: seventy pounds ot stone to a dist ince of fifty yaras, 
and broke in two and bent one of the s+ries of iron bars, about hal! an inch 
thick, which bound together the stonework of the spire. Entering the gilded 
vane at the summitofa vertical bartwenty teet loag, the lightning made 


‘| successive leaps [rom its extremity to the different horiz nial bars which tied 


the different courses of stunes, rending ana tearing up the intermediate 
masvnry in its course, So great was tre damage, that 1 was necessary to 
rebuild eighty-five fret of the spire, and yet neither the churchwardens nor 
rale-payersever tn pugh t ot providing against a similat disaster. My readers 
at a distance trom London,’ says Dr Priestley, (writiog in 1767,) ‘ wil! hardly 
believe me when | inform thei, that the elegant spire which has been the 
subject ofa great part of this section, and which nas been twice damaged 
by lightniag, is now repaired without any metallic conductor to guard it in 
case of a third stroke,’ 

[rv would not be an easy task, nor wouid it be a profitable one, to trace the 
history of the introduction o1 lightning conductors into different civilized states, 
Even after the lapse of nearly a century, and in countries where science has 
made the greatest progress, they have been used toa very limited extent ; 
while in some, the prejudices of the people were roused againstthem. The 
first conductor used in England was erected in 1762, at Payne’s Hill, by Dr 
Watson. in the year 1765, a lightning rod was put up in order to protect 
the fine tower of St Mark’s at Venice. This tower, which is above three 
hundred and sixty feet in altitude, terminates in a pyramid eighty-seven feet 
high, surmounted with the figure of an angle made of wood, and covered 
with copper. In 1388, when it was formed of wood, it was severely injured. 
{n 1417, it was consumed by lightning. In 1489, it was again reduced to 
ashes ; and after i: was rebuilt in stone, it was injured by ligataing in 1548, 
1565, and 1653; and in 1745, it was struck wilh sucn a tremendous bolt thatthe 
whole tower was rent in thirty-seven places, and al:nost desiroyed. The ex- 
pense of repairing it amounted to 8000 ducats, In 1761 ani 1762, it was 
again severely injured; but since the erection of the conductor in 1766, it 
does not seem to have suffered trom any of the effects of lightning. 1t 1763, 
a committee of the Royal Society was appointed for protecting St Paul's 
from lightning ; and they recommended iron bars not less than an inch 
square for securing the lantern. In 1769, a lightning-rod was erected in the 
great tower ut Hamburg; andafter the beautiful tower of the Cathedral ot 
Sienna had been repeatedly damaged by lightning, a conductor was raised 
upon it, The ignorant insabitants regarded the apparatus with terror and 
dismay, and gave it ihe name of the hereticalrod. On the 10.h April, 1777, 
) however, a heavy discharge of lightning, which struck the tower, was safely 
, carried downwards by the conductor, without injuring even the gilded orna. 
ments near which it passed; and after this experiefic€ ot its value, the good 
Catholics of Sienna became reconciled to the new heresy of sience, in the 
year 1772, Signer Beccaria applied condactors to the principal roofs ot the 
Roval Palace or Turin, which had previously suffered much damage trom 
lightning ; and though since that time trequeutly menaced by thunderstorms, 
it has never suffered from them. 

The attention of the public, in various parts of the Continent, was not prac- 
tically directed to the subject of conductors till some striking accident made 
them the subject of general discussion. A remarkable case of this kina 
occured in French Flanders in i774 On the 24h February, between eight 
and nine o’clock in the morning, a portentous cloud passed to the north-west 
of the city of Arras, and emitted some feeble claps of thunder. Oo the fol- 
lowing day it struck two spires, one at the abbey of Hernin-I.ietard and the 
other at Rouvroi. Mr. Bissart ot Arras, having had uccasion some months 
alterwards to be at Rouvroi, examined minutely the track of the lightning, and 
the eifects which it produced, and he has cleariy shown that the spire of Rou- 
vroi was damaged by the ascending or returning stroke of the lightning. The 
two spires, Which, according to the testimony of severa! credible witnesses, it 
struck at the same instant, were Jess than a leagze distant from each other, 
The weathercock of the spire of Rouvroi was carried away by the stroke 
and thrown about 260 yards to the east, while that of Hennin-LietarJd remain- 
ed in its place, and no trace of an ascending stroke was observed in this spire. 
In the case of Rouvfoi, the whole pavement under the spire was lifted up, 
and three or four stones of the tower were damaged on that side, which would 
not have been touched had the progress of the lightning been down- 
wards, 

Another very curious and instructive case has been described by M. Lich- 
tenberg, on the authority ot Ingenhouss, At the country seat of Count 
Orsini of Rosenberge, in Carinthia, the spire of a church, built on a moun- 
tain, had been on many Occasions strack with lightning ; and so very tre- 
quently and with such loss of life, that during summer divine service was 
not performed inthe church. In 1730 the spire was entirely demolished by 
lightning, and after it was rebuilt it was struck four or tive limes every year, 
In the same thunderstorm, the lightning fell upon it no fewer than ten times, 
and afterwards in 1778 it was five times struck with lightning. The filth 
stroke, on this occasion, was so violent that the spire began to give way, and 
Count Orisini was obliged to take itdown, It was rebuilt a third time, and 
protected with a poinied conductor; and up to 1783, when Lichtenberge 
writes, it had received no injury in thunderstorms. The lightning had strack 
it only once, and i's electricity was carried off without even fusing the sharp 
point of the conductor. 

Another interesting exainple of the value of conduc’ors occurred at Glogau 
io Silesia, in May, 1782. About eight o’clock in the evening of the 8th, a 
thunderstorm from the west approached the powder mag: zine established in 
the Galgnuburg. A brilliant flash of lightning took place, accompanied with 
such a dreadful crash ot thunder that the sentinel was stupified, and was for 
a while senseless. Some labourers employed at the works of the foriress, and 
about 250 paces from the magazine, saw the lightning issue from the cloud 
and strike the point of the conductor. This case of successful protection 
forms a remarkable contrast with others, in which, from the want of conduc- 
tors, dreadiul explosions and loss of life have ensued. A large quantity of 
gunpowder, belonging to the Republic uf Venice, had been deposited in the 
vaults of the church of St. Nazaire at Brescia. The tower of the church was 
struck with lizhining in August, 1767; the electric fluid descended to the 
vaults and expided above 207,600 pouuds of gunpowder. About three thousand 

rsoms perished hy this catastrophe, and nearly one-sixth of the fine city of 

rescia was destroyed. Owing to the satne want of protection, a magazine 
of 400 barreis of gunpowder was blown up in Sumatra in 1782, by an electri- 
cal discharge; and at Luxemburg, in 1807, a magazine with twelve tons of 
gunpowder was exploded by lightning, and the lower part of the town laid in 
ruins. 

But while facts such as these indicated the value of thunder rods, cases fre- 
quently occurred where the thunderbolt fell upon objects in low situations, 
while the higher objects in their immediate vicinity were spared; and in such 
cases it was always inferred that the theory of conductors was in fault. M. 
Achard, ina Memoir read to the Academy of Science at Berlin, mentioned 
two cases of this kind. In one of them, the two objects were equally goud 
conductors of electrici'y. In the other, the elevated object which escaped, 
was the tower of a church surmouuted by a weathercock of iron ; while the 
object which the lightning struck was a cottage very near the tower without 
any iron on its roofand thatched with straw. But though cases of this kind, 
which M. Achard contesses himself unable to reconcile with the theory ut 
conductors, prevented their general introduction, as it does in our own day, 
yet in almost all the larger cities of Europe and America, thunder-rods were 
gradually employed for the protection of powder magazines and elevated 
public buildings, 











conductors to the Royal Navy. These conductors were composed of lon 
links of copper rod, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, joined by small 
eyes turned in the extremities of each. The chains thus formed were attached 
to a hempen line, and, being fixed to the head of the mast, passed over the 
ship’s side into the sea. Each of his Majesty’s ships was supplied with a 
conductor of this kind. It was packed upin a box, and was only tobe erec'ed 
on the approach of a storm. These conductors, however, though capable ot 
protecting ships from lightning which falls upon the mast to which they were 
properly attacned, never proved efficacious. The erection of them was often 
neglected ; they were frequently out of order; and many cases occurred in 
which the sailors were killed by the jightning while in the act uf raising the 
conducting chain to ils place. From these causes the conductors introduced 
by Lord Anson fell into disuse; and the British navy may be considered as 
having been exposed during the last seventy years to the ravages of the most 
tremendous of the elements. Its ships have been severely disabled or set 
on fire, its seamen have been struck dead at the mast foot ; and there is reason 
to believe that many of the ships lost in thunderstorms have suffered from 
the want of asuitable protection against lightning. The Journals of the East 
India Company’s ships ‘ lurnish appalling statements of the damage and loss 
of life caused by electrical explosions ;’ and our mercantile marine has 
suffered tv an equal extent; some vessels having been rent to the keel by an 
electrical discharge, others s2t on fire and shattered, and some scarcely saved 
froin sinking or trom total destruction, ‘ Within a few years,’ as Mr. Harris 
remarks, ‘the merchant ships Tanjore, Poland, Logan, Ruthelia, Bolivar, 
Boston, Lydia, and Sir Walter Scott, are known to have been eniirely con- 
sumed,’ ‘T'he following facts, drawa from the official Journals deposited at 
| the Admiralty, will afford a better idea of the damage done by lighting to 
her Majesty’s ships. 

‘In one hundred and fifty cases,’ says Mr. Harris, ‘ the majority of which 
occurred between 1799 and 1815, neatly oae hundred lower masts ot line of 
battle ships and frigates, with a corresponding namber of top-masts, together 
with various stores, were wholly or partially destroyed. Oue ship in eight 
was set on fire in some part of the rigging or sails; npwards of seventy sea- 
men were killed, and une hundred and thirty-three wounded, exclusive of 
nineteen cases in which the number of wounded is returned as ‘ several.’ 
In one-tenth of these cases fourteen ship: were completely disabled, and they 
were compelled in many instances to leave their stations, and that, too, at a 
critical period of our history. The expenditure in these few cases could not 
have been far shurt of 100,000/, sierling; so that, ifthe whole amount of loss 
to the public in men, in money, and in services of ships, could be ascertained 
it would prove to be enormous, more especially when we take into account 
the expense of the detention and refit of the damaged vessels, the average cost 
ofa single line of battle ship being 100/. per day and upwards, Now, between 
the years 1809 and 1815, a period of six years, full thirty sail of the line and 
fitteen frigates were more or less disabled. 

‘A very considerable portion of this mass ot destruction occarred, it is 
true, ala time when a great number of ships were required; but at a more 
recent period, in time of peace, when the navy has been greatly reduced, we 
find a large amount of these casualties to be constantly occurring. On the 
Mediterranean siation alone, between 1333 and 1840, the Rodney, Powertul, 
Ceylon, Tribune, Scorpion, Wasp, Tyne, and Blazer were struck by light- 
ning, and many of them severely damaged. The Rodney, in addition to the 
destruction ot her mainmast, was set on fire. In littl moze than twelve 
months, about the year 1830, three line of battle ships, a frigate, and a brig, 
were also more or less disabled: In other parts of the wold we have lately 
had the Rhadamanthus, Gorgon, Snake, Racehorse, Pique, and many others, 
damaged by lightning ; and in 1832, the Southampton, of filly guns, narrowly 
escaped being bluwn up in the Downs” 

Alter the application of conductors to the British navy had almost fallen 
into disuse in England, other nations began to use them to protect their ships 
of war and commerce, The Republic of Venice, by a decree of the 30th 
July, 1773, ordered conductors to be applied to all their ships and powder 
magazines. We donot know the exact time when the French government 
took the same precaution, or the exact method of protection which they em- 
ployed; but about 1784, M. Le Roi visited the seaports of France for the pur- 
pose of applying improved conductors to all departments of the navy. In 
order to make them more permanent, ‘he proposed to lead links of copper, 
joined by intermediate rings, in divided stages along the rigging, fixing each 
stage to the successive masts, one over the other, and finally to ihe copper in 
the ship’s bottom.’ The ships l’Etoile, Astrclabe, Resolution, Experiment, 
and Boussole are thus equipped; but as the chains did not stand the weking 
of the rigging, he at last ‘led them along by the masts,’ and in many thander- 
storms they seem to have been effective. So recently, however, as 1821, wires 
twisted like cordage were applied to French ships along the rigging, trom 
the vane road to the ship’s side, where they were connected with a plate reach- 
ing to the sea, as had been proposed by M. Le Roi.’ : 

One of the first individuals whose attention was drawn to the imperfect 
state of ship conductors, was the late William Lord Napier. This active 
and highly intelligent Naval Officer, whose too early fate his country has had 
occasion to bewail, had, when at sea, witnessed several accidents from light- 
ning. He was on board his Majesty’s ship Kent of seventy-four guns, off 
Toulon, in the month of July, 1811, when the main and mizen masts were 
shattered by lightning from her truck downwards.* ‘ Furling,’ says his 
Lordship, ‘the maintop-gallant sails, the fluid, deviating partia'ly, killed one, 
and scorched three or tour others tben upon the yard. Had there been a con- 
ductor up at that time,’ he adds, ‘these brave men might have been saved; but it 
does not actually followfthat the mizen-mast would have been equally secure, 
Hence he concludes that, in order to secure the masts and booms, a conductor 
should be attached to each, ‘ which would comprise in all an additional quantity 
of gear not reconcilable to the trim and gallant order of a British man of war.’ 
The following observations by his Lordship point out the insufficiency of the 
conductors then employed; the want of regulations enforcing the use of them ; 
and the propriety of en enquiry into the amount of loss sustained by lightning 
at sea, and the circumstances under which it had been sustained :— 

‘The apparatus (the usual chain conductor) is of course attached’ at the 
maintop-gallant mast-head, as being the most lofly; butit does not follow that 
the lightning is to strike m that cirection, having once had the dreadful op- 
portunity of witnessing, with my eyes fixed upon them at the moment, not 
less than fifieen most valuable men, all upon the bowsprit and jib-boom, 
killed or dreadfully scorched, as it were in the twinkling of an eye.’ Some 
were precipitaied into the water, and others, lying dead across the boom, con- 
tinued in the posture they had assumed betore the accident took, This ha 
pened on board a seventy-four at Port-Mahon at atime when all her yards 
were manned in th operation of furling sails. It does not accord with my 
recollection whether her conductor was in use or pot; but if any real de en- 
dence is to be placed on such a con'‘rivance, it appears probable that ov vnly is 
insufficient. 

‘ There are, however, opposite Opinions as to the merit of this apparatus, 
as well as of the propriety of its being used at all ; and [ do not remember, in 
spite of repeated accidents, that either the Board of Admiralty, or those great 
seamen and commanders of the Mediterranean fleet, Lords Nelson, Coliing- 
wood, and Exmouth, ever did enforce any general regulation on the sub- 
ject. 

‘A conductor at the mainiop-gallant mast-head can only be looked upon as 

* Mr. Harris, in his account of this disaster, states that the conductor had 
been taken down from the mainmast four repai’, having been damaged by the 
working of the mast and rigging. He informs us, also, on the authority of 
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an agent more powerful than the mast itself; but by no means calculated 
positively to draw within its own influence every portion of electric mater 
which may have come first in contact, or in near appulse, with any other 
point; and although the mast head is almost invariably the first to suffer, yet 
it is within my own knowledge, though I was not actually present, that several 
men, in the act of withdrawing their washed clothes trom the main rigging, 
were killed and scorched by tue descent of the electric fluid, 

‘It would be not only curious, but useful to asceitain, if possible, the 
following circumsiances:—l. How mary ships have been struek with light- 
ning, out of a given number in agiven time? 2. What has been the loss of 
lives, the extent of dainage, and the expense of repairs ? 3. How many of these 
ships were habitually in the practice of using conductors? and 4. Did any of 
the ships, having them in uve, suffer trom (he effects of lighining, and in what 
manner ?’ 

These valuable observations and suggestions Lord Napier was, in 1823, 
advised to communicate to the public; and it must be peculiarly gratity- 
nig to the friends of this mouest and unassuming, bui well-informed 
nobleman, to find that they have, to a great extent, been carried into et. 
fect. 

Without any knowledge of Lord Napier’s views, Mr. Harris had been 
directing his attention to this important practical application of his elec:rical 
knowledge ; and, soearly as 1820, he submitted to the Lords of the Admiialty, 
through the Comptroller of the Navy,a proposal to ‘make the masts them- 
selves virtually lightning-conductors, by incorporating with them a double 
set of copper plates, in such a way as to produce an elastic mevallic line 
along their surface, capable oi resisting any strain which the spars themselves 
coula support; and, finally, to connect these plates with bands of copper, lead_ 
ing through the side under the deck-beams, and with the large bolts leading 
through the keels and keelson, and including all the principal metailic masses 
in the hull.’ 

Tuis proposal attracted little notice, perhaps as being beyond the c »mpre- 
hension of the persons to whom the government of the Navy of Great Britain 
was entrusted. Mr. Harris, however, and his scientific friends, influenced 
by a love of science, as well as by a regard for human lite, continued to press 
his invention upon a reluctant Board; and aller-a tavourable Report by a 
Committee of the Royal Society, and a -iege of nearly nine years, the Ad- 
miralty was induced, chiefly through the instrumentality of Sir T. Byam 
Martin and Sir George Cockburn, to make trial of Mr. Harris’s conductors, 
They accordingly, after 1830, fitted up above thirty ships with pointed con- 
ductors fixed in all their masts, which were stationed in the Mediterranean, 
the East Indies, at the Cape of Good Hope, and the coast of Africa; in South 
America, in North America, and the West Indies; and inthe Channel, and 
on general service. These ships have been exposed to severe thunder-siorms ; 
and though heavy charges of electricity have fallen upon them, yet in no in- 
stance, between 1829 and 1542, have they experienced any damage or incon- 
venience. One otf them, furnished with Mr. Harris’s conductors, the Dryad 
frigate, was in 1830, when off the coast of Atrica, struck by ligatning in a 
tornado. ‘ The discharge fell on both the fore and main masts with a loud 
whizzing sound, and the ship appeared enveloped in flames.’ Jn other cases, 
such as that of the Asia and Druid trigates, struck in 1831 aud 1832, 
the electrical explosion passed safely along the conductors into the sea. 

During the same period in which these ¢hafy ships have been protected by 
their lightning conductors, about /arty one, noi similarly defended, are known 
to have been struck and injured, We may, therefore, consider this great ex- 
periment as establishing beyond a doub. the practical value of Mr. Harris’s 
system of protection. ‘The Adisiralty, however, still declined to introduce 
these cunductors into the Navy, as a necessarv part of the equipment ot each 
ship of war. A line of battle ship has been valued at 120,0001., and yet 1001. 
was grudged fur defending this noble and costly machine, and protecting the 
lives of the many hundreds of brave and skilful men employed in, and neces 
Sary to its uses! 


In 1839, however, a great step was made in the promotion of this desirable 
object. Lord Eliot had the honour of bringing the subject before the House 
of Commons in the month of April; and atter a short discussion, it was 
agreed to appoint a Naval Commission to inquire into the best method of 
applying conductors to our ships of war. This Commission was composed 
of men of science, naval officers, and other qualitied persons; and, after a 
careful investigation, they drew up a very valuable Report on the subject, 
full of useful evidence, bo h oral and documentary. ‘I'he Report was laid on 
the table of the House of Commons, and, in February, 18410, ordered to be 
printed. It contains much important information, and <stablishes, beyond all 
question, the propr.ety of supplying every vessel with suitable conductors. 
* Every searca,’ says the Report, ‘ has been made for cases of injury sustained 
by ships fitted with [ Mr. Harris’s] conductors, and through several statements 
tc mY effect have been brought under our notice, not one has been substan- 
tiated. 

In the very year betore the appointment of this Commission, the East India 
Company had been led to believe, upon most erroneous representations made 
to them py some of their officers, that buildings furnished with conductors 
were more frequently struck with lightning than those which had no such pro- 
tection; and, on the faith of these representations, they actually ordered the 
lightning conductors to be removed from their powder magazines, and other 
public buildings! ‘This took place in 1838; and, as it to give them a practi- 
cal example ot their folly, one of their powder magazines at Dam Dum, and 
a corning house at Mazagon, were struck with lightning and blown up. It 
is not difficult tounderstand how an ignorant and superstitious observer should 
regard a conductor as inviting or altracting the dangerous element intu his 
dwelling, when, if allowed to take its own way, it might have remained in its 
thunder cloud, or pursued a different path; but when a series of well-authen- 
ticated cases, within the reach as well as the apprehension of ordinary men, 
clearly establish the general fact, that buildings which had bern trequently 
damaged by lightning, never experienced any of its effects after they had been 
properly protected ; and that ships with conductors defy the thunderbolts even 
of the tropical regions, it must be superstition, and not knowledge, that refuses 
to receive their aid. 

There are thunderbolts, doubtless, which pursue their determined course, 
and strike a building even in the vicinity of its conductors; but this very fact, 
while it proves the inability of the conductors to divert the fire ball from its 
course, proves also their inability to attract or invite the meteor. In place of 
being active instruments which drive or draw the lightning into their sub- 
stance, they are but passive fire-drains which afford it a free aud hospitable 
channel—carrying it off slowly and sileatly when it is slowly and silently 
evolved, or allowing it to rush along when this is the shortest and readies! 
passage tothe unchained and accumulated electricity. 

Having thus given our readers some account of the ancient and modera 
history of lightning coaductors, and of Mr. Harris’s successtul attempt to in- 
troduce his new system of protection into the British navy, we shall now pro- 
ceed to give a popular account of the nature of thunderstorms; and a briet 
description of the best method of defending buildings and ships against their 
destructive assaults. 

The production of free electricity during the conversion of water into va- 
pour or steam is so rapid and abundant, that an apparatus called the hydro- 
electric machine has been recently constructed, in which the electricity is de- 
rived from steam. The earth’s atmosphere is, therefore, in reality a huge 
hydro-electric apparatus, by which free electricity is constantly generated 
during the conversion of water into vapour; and the electricity thus liberated 
is increased or modified by the condensation of vapour into rain, by its con- 
gelation in the form of hail or snow, and by the sudden variations of tempera- 
ture with which these changes are accempanied.* f 

Atmospheric a‘r, and all dry gases, are very perfect non-conductors or in- 
sulators of electricity ; and hence when a cloud or mass of vapour, charged 
with free electricity, floats in the atmosphere, its electricity is not carried off, 
or conducted to the earth, by the air which is interposed. ‘The cloud, there- 

fore, retains its electricity in virtue of the insulating medium which surrounds 
it; but when its quantity becomes great, it induces an electric state opposite 
to its own in the particles of the air, making them negative when it is posi- 
tive, and positive when it is negative; just as a loadstone or magnet produces 
by induction in a bar of soft iron, boreal magnetism in one half, and austral 
magnetism in the other, The particles of the air in this state are said by Dr. 
Faraday to be polarized; and the consequence of this state is, that the earth’s 
surface finally assumes an electrical state opposite to that of the cloud. The 
cloud, therefore, the air, and the earth, are all ix an unnatural or constrained 
state; and the tendency of the two electricities to unite, is a torce which, 
when it becomes irresistible, terminates in what Dr. Faraday calls a disruptive 
discharge. The tree electricity of the cloud rushes to the earth, acting prin- 
cipally on the bodies through which it passes ; or, what is not uncommon, the 
free electricity of the earth passes into the cloud, and both of these violent dis- 
power are accompanied with the well known phenomena of thunder and 
ightning. 

This sudden interchange of powers is often prevented or modified by local 
causes, {tthe electrified cloud and the insulating medium are not in a state 
of extreme constraint, and if a pointed metallic rod projects into the medium, 
a discharge of electricity will take place trom the particles of air touching the 
metallic point, and a beaatifal brush of light will be produced, accompanied 
with a rushing noise. The whole electricity of the clond may thus be quietly 
carried off, and a disruptive discharge completely prevented. 

The very same phenomena take place when one charged cloud induces an 
opposite state in another cloud, through the intermedium of the air; and there 
is reason to believe, as maintained by Beccaria, that more complex discharges 


* If Dr. Faraday be correct in ascribing the electricity in the hydro-electrie 


machine to the friction of the escaping steam, these views will admit of 
some modification, 
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take place between ‘such’ dis.ant clouds when the earth lies between them in 
the line of discharge. 

‘The following account of a thunderstorm in the Gulf Stream is a very in- 

tructive illustration of the preceding views. It was given by a passenger 
on board the packet-ship New York, which was damaged by lightning on the 
19th of April, 1827, on her voyage to Liverpool :— 

‘About hail-past five in the morning, we were roused by a sound like the 
report of heavy cannon close to our ears. From the deck the word was 
quickly passed that the ship had been struck by lightning, and was on fire, 
very one ran on deck; there, all the elements were in violent commotion - 
it had been bruad day, but so dark, so dense, and so close upon us were the 
clouds, that they produced almost the obscurity of night. There was just 
sufficient light to give a bold relief to every object in the appalling scene 
The rain poured down in torrents, mingled witn hailstones as large as fil- 
berts; these lay upon the deck nearly an inch thick. Overhead blazed the 
lightning om ai! sides, accompanied by simultaneous reports: the sea ran 
mountains high, and the ship was tossed rapidly trom one sea to another, 
One appearance was peculiarly remarkable: the temperature ol the sea was 
74 deg. Fahrenheit, while that of the air was only 48 deg. ‘This caused by 
evaporation and condensation, immense clouds of vapour, which, ascending 
‘on columns ail around us, exnibited the appearance of innumerable pillars 
supporting a massive canopy of clouds. In ail directions might be seen wa- 
terspouts, which, rising fearfully to the clouds, seemed actuaily to present to 
the eye a combination of ail the elements for the destruction of everything on 
the tace of the deep.’-—(P. 54.) 

This sturm has been instanced by Mr Harris as a case of stationary dis- 
turbance of electrical equilibrium; but there are various otver types of a 
thunderstorm arising from the moiion of clouds, The following 1s an in- 
stanee of‘ a charged cloud driven by an upper current upon a comparatively 
wanquil air, possibly in a polarized stave.’ His Majesty’s frigate Clorinde 
was damaged by lightning on the coast of Ceylon in the spring of 1813, Cap- 
tain Briggs gives this account of it:— 

‘The weather was modeiate. About three in the afternoon a dark cloud 
approached the ship trom the windward quarter, This induced me to clueup 
the topsails. About an hour afterwards the ship was struck by lightning, 
The cloud was charged with electricity, and had burst upon the ship. The 
oa) was shivered in pieces ; three men were killed, and many hurt’— 

When highly electrified clouds are passing over the earth’s surface, ‘ we 
may,’ says Mr Harris, ‘trace in their progress deliberate discharges of a pass- 
ing kind, few in number, in some instances not extending beyond one ortwo.’ 
Such thunderstorms, it they deserve the name, bear scarcely any relation to 
those wide-spread disturbances or the atmosphere which pass overa great ex- 
tent of country, destroying Jite and property in their career. In these cases, 
the atmosphere appears to receive an intense charge of electricity trom the 
electrified masses of clouds, as they are hurried along by the wind, 

‘Such storms,’ says Mr Harris, ‘ have been observed to pass from the 
southern shores of England to the north of Scotland ana Ireland. A thun- 
derstorm ot this kind occurred in July, 1827. 11 began on the S.W. coast ot 
Devonshire on Sunday evening, reached Cheltenham the same night, and 
Glasgow the next morning, the atmosphere throughout this extent appearing 
to undergo a rapid and progressive change.’—(P. 62.) 

We have already alluded to the case of a thunderstorm produced by the 
distant and oppositely electrified masses of clouds and air, in which ‘the sur- 
face of the earth becomes invulved as a line ot discharge between them;’ 
but as this case is only a hypothetical one, we must refer the reader to Mr 
Harris’s briet nctice ot it. 

The returning stroke, discovered by Lord Stanhope, and which has been 
considered as finely exemplified in the case of the spire of Rouvroi, (see p, 
458,) is siill beset with difficulties. The example given ot it by his Lordship 
occurred in Scotland, and has been described by Mr Brydone in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions tor 1787, to which we must refer the reader, 

There is another class of thunderstorms, of an exceedingly interesting na- 
ture, to which Mr Harris has not directed his attention in this work, from the 
circumstaace, no doubt, of their leading character being that of the hurricane 
and the tornado. We have previously treated of the statistics and philoso- 
phy of this class of storms, and have described many of the principal electri- 
cal phenomena which accompany them. In the Barbadoes hurricane ot the 
18th and 19th August, 1831, these phenomena were so awfully grand in their 
nature, and so new and inexplicable in their character, that it would be desir- 
able to study the electrical separately trom the mechanica) phenomena of such 
hurricanes, and endeavour to obtain some general explanation of them. The 
meteors and lightning which accompany the gales of the East and West In- 
dies have been overlooked amid the appalling dangers of the tempest, and in 
very few of the Mauritius gales, except in that ot the Boyne in 1835, have the 
electrical phenomena been at all observed. So trivial, indeed, is the part 
which thunder and lightning plays in these tremendous convulsions of nature, 
that at Montego Bay, in the hurricane of the 3d October, 1780, when an earth- 
quake added its awtul contingent to the general horrors of the scene, the ‘ pro- 
digious flashes of lightning, which followed in regular succession, were re- 
garded, not asa source of danger, but as a real blessing, amid the midnight 
darkness which brooded over the general! desolation.’ 

Our limits wil! not allow us to pursue this interesting subject further ; and 
we must, therefore, devote our few remaining pages to a brief notice of the best 
method of protecting our buildings from lightning, aud of Mr. Harris's system 
of conductors for ships. ; 

Were our houses, powder-magazines, and ships, built of iron, or did they 
consist of a framework of iron, filled up with stone, brick, or woud, they might 
bid defiance to the ravages of accidental or wilful fire, as well as all the light- 
ningofthetropics Strike wher. it might, thedeadly fluid would be conducted 
quietly to the ground. In the mean time, however, we tnust have recourse to 
a less perfect sysiem of protection, till advancing knowledge and receding pre- 
judice shall have introduced iron buildings and iron ships, as well as iron ploughs, 
iron roads, and iron bridges. 

As the conductive powers of lead, tin, iron, zinc, andl copper, are as the Nos, 
1—2—2:4—4 ard 12, copper is the best material for conducting-rods. The 
quantity of metal in the rod should not be less than what is contained in a cy- 
linder half an inch in diameter. If iron is used, the cylinder should be nearly 
aninch and two tenths in diameter. The metallic rod should be ffattened ra- 
ther than round, soas to have the greatest surface that 1s consistent with 
stregth. The c nductorthus formed should communicate with all the detach- 
ed masees of metal in the building, such as leaden ridges, gutters, and metallic 
pipes. It should be attached to the most elevated point of the building, and 
if the structure is to consist of numerous ranges, such as the new Houses of 
Parliament, long pointed rods should project from the most prominent parts 
into the atmosphere. 

In place of adopting the usual! method of external conductors, we would re- 
commend the introduction of a vertical iron bar into the thickness of the prin- 
cipal walls ofthe building. ‘These bars should communica’e with a horizontal 
wall plate of iron uniting the whole ; and from this wall plate should rise all the 
external conductors which are to project into the atmo-phere. These iron 
plates and bars might be s9 united as to form a sort of carpentry, which would 
add to the strength of the edifice. 

The protection of ships from lightning is more difficult to accomplish than 
that of buildings ; and we have no hesitation in saving that the method invent- 
ed by Mr. Harris fat surpasses all others, and completely fulfils all the objects 
of its application. Those conductors consist of parallel plates of copper, about 
two tenths of an inch thick, from 1 4 to 5 inches wide, and 4 feet long. They 
are placed in a shallow groove, ploughed out of the after side of each mast, and 
are tized there by short copper nails. The plates are inserted in the groove in 
a double series in contact, so that the joints of the plates of one series are op- 
posite to the middle of the plates of the other series ; and this series of plates 
is so turned over the heads of their respective spars, and also round the termi- 
nation of the mast inthe step on the keelson, that a continuous metallic line is 
maintained, notwithstanding the sliding or even removal of the spars. From 
the bottom of the mast, the metallic plates extend tothe copper sheathing of 
the ship, and all the metallic bands terminate in the sea, by bolts clenched on 
the copper sheathing. When a ship is thus defended, it is at all times, in all 
places, and under all circumstances, secure against the attacks of lightning. 
The conductors are always where they ought to be, independent of the officers 
end the crew. When the top-masts or topgallant-masts are partially lowered, 
the continuity of the metallic line is kept up, although the inferior part of the 
conductor of the lowered mast is thrown out of its place. The system of pro- 
tection, indeed, is fixed and permanent, notwithstanding the change of position 
or even the removal of the moveable or sliding masts. — 

In order to exhibit more fully and distinctly the national value of this sys- 
tem of protectiov, Mr. Harris has just published an interesting pamphlet, in 
which he has detailed the damage done by lightning to 210 ships of the Bri- 
tish Navy. Of these, 133 occurred in time of war, between 1793 and 1816, 
when 69 ships of the line, 49 frigates, and 32 sloops were disabled ; and 52 in 
peace, when 8 sail of the line, 14 frigates, and 32 sloops suffered. In estima- 
ting the loss sustained by these vessels, Mr. Harris finds itto be about 125. 
000/. ; or about 10,0002 annually in war, and 2500/. in time of peace. Now 
it is a matter of fact, established by the official Journals of the Navy, that not 
one of the veesels fitted with Mr. Harris’s conductors suffered the slightest inju- 
ry from lightning ; and we must therefore regard his plan of protection as pro- 
ducing a saving to the country, of 10,0001. per annum in time of war, and 
25001. in time of peace ; without attempting to estimate the loss sustained by 
our commercial marine, or presuming to appraise human soffering, or to put a 
value upon human I:fe. The man who thus protects national property—that 
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adds strength and security to the national oulwarks, and saves the lives of 
the brave men to whose guardianship they are entrusted—is wil entitled to 
-be viewed as 4 natiunal benefactor, and as having earved the noble praise thit 
he served his species whilst serving his country. 
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THE STATE MURDER—A TALE. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 
THE SECRETARY LOVES THE PRINCESS. 


The next day Quintilia ordered St. Julien to her presence, and closeted 
herself with him in her cabinet. She was occupying herself with a thousand 
projects; sh2 intended sacrificing many luxuries, and economising her reve- 
nue ; she intended founding a new hospital, and writing a treatise on politi- 
cal economy, with other matters it would be tedious to specily. St. Julien 
was startled at her energy, and doubted whether the life of a man was loag 
enough to realise all her a Nevertheless, she laid down so clearly all 
the leading points, and aided him with explanations so lucid and precise, that 
he began to see his way in this chaos, as he had at first considered it. 

For some months he was engaged in this laborious undertaking. During 
this time the princess was shut up in her palace ; the fetes were all suspended, 
no court was held, the streets were silent. Quintilia, in a dress of black vel- 
vet, and arranging her superb hair under a simple black veil, seemed to have 
forgotten all the ornament, luxury, revelry, and splendour, of which she de- 
fore had seemed soavid. Plunged in the most serious and profound studies, 
she allowed herself no relaxation but that of her pipe of latakie, which she 
smoked of an evening on the terrace, with her intimate friends, the secretary, 
the page, and Ginetta, Sometimes, also, she floated with them ina gondola 
down the lovely river Celina, which intersected her principality ; but all the 
wild gaiety which had previously characterised such exculsions was now 
banished. The princess was serious, without being gloomy ; but herse- 
riousness never unbended itsel', Projects for the morrow, and discussions on 
the work of the day, occupied her wiih St. Julien, and formed almost the ex- 
clusive subjects of conversation, The familiarity which this constant com- 
oe and consultation necessarily established between the princess and 

ersecretary had something in it of so peaceable and fraternal a nature that, 
though more than friendship, it did not resemble love. It was a pure, an en- 
tire intellectual sympathy. ‘They met on the ideal ground of intelligence ; 
they conversed on abstract and important subjects; they perpetually exchang. 
ed ideas, but they never mingled with them emotions or vanities. ‘Two 
men or two women could not have lived together ia a more peaceiu!l manner, 
Their delight in each other’s society was uninterrupted, because so pure ; 
neither the {retfulness of vanity nor the disturbance of emotion ever interter- 
ed with the equable current of their thoughts. 

St. Julien did not love, at least he thought so ; but his soul was occupied 
when away from her, and charmed when in her presence, and his absences 
were very brief, She took ber meals with him, she worked with him in her 
study, and if ever she departed from present cccupation, it was always to 
converse with him on poetry, on the arts, or else to picture to him the delights 
of a laborious, but regular life, softened by the charms of a chaste and saint- 
ed friendship. In these moments St. Julien contemplated her with ecstacy, 
and, in beholding her serene countenance, her maternal tenderness towaids 
him, he doubted whether any stormy passion could ever trouble the sublime 
calmness which reigned between them, He persuaded himself that he had 
realised the noble dream of friendship ; he believed that he had found an en- 
during happiness, without the seeds cfany aiter pain, 

Entirely separated from all the worlc, he had no intercourse with any one 
but Quintilia, Ginetta, and Galeotto. His character, which was proud and 
timid, his occupations, which were serious and sustained, and above ail, the 
sentiment of an inward bappiness which shunned ali expression or sympathy, 
equally opposed any communication with others. He lived in so isolated 
a manner, that he scarcely knew the names of those he encountered in the 
palace. 

And yet, beneath the shadow of thisdangerous confidence and isolation, a 
real passion, absorbing, tenacious, and insidious, was burning in his heart, 
His imagination was so pure, and ne had known so little of love, that he 
could not distinguish its desires and its torments. He suffered, but he knew 
not why. 

Six months passed in this peaceful, happy manner, 

One evening the work was completed. The princess had been all that day 
more grave and reflective than usual, She wrote with her own hand a last 
page at the end of the register which St. Julien had banded to her. Whilst 
she wrote, Ginetta, who had stolen sofily into the room, awaired anxiously 
the termination, and interrogated with her dark, brilliant eye, first the knitted 
brow of the princess, and next the door of the apartment, where Galectio was 
half visible. Atlength Quintilia laid down her pen with an absiracted air, 
hid her face in both her hands, res'imed her pen, played with a tress of her 
luxuriant hair, which had escaped and fallen on her shonider, then sighed, 
and trembled slightly, and took ‘he register, rapidly traced sowe figures on it, 
signed it, and pushed it away from her. St. Julien watched her with intense 
anxiety. Did she then feel the same sorrow at parting with this long oceue 
pation that he felt ? 

Quintilia still held the pen in her hand, and looking up, beheld the face of 
Ginetta scrutinizing her with an irresistible roguishness, The princess smil- 
ed, and thrust the pen intoa large tuft of Ginetta’s hair, with an exuberance 
ot gaiety which made the soubrette dance for joy. 

‘Finished atlast?’ she said; ‘your beauiiful hand is going then to resume 
the sceptre and the fan, and to fling away the odious pen? Is pleasure once 
more to animate this tomb of a palace? May | destroy this pen, which 
presses on my head with the weight of iron ?” 

‘Make an “auto da-‘é” of it,’ replied Quintilia ; ‘1 shall work no more 
this year.’ > 

‘Viva!’ shouted Galeotto, now bounding into the room; ‘I must risk a re- 
primand, for 1 cannvt refrain from kneeling at the feet of my sovereign, and 
praying her to open the cage for her pining bird.’ | 

‘Fly away again, my pretty butterfly,’ said Quintilia, kissing him on the 
brow, ‘and ilutier your little wings again in the sun.’ 

‘ By the Virgin !’ exclaimed Galeouto, rising, ‘it is six months since your 
highness has conferred that honour on the page. But, bravo! we are all re- 
suscitated again; we may cast our chrysalis coats!’ 

‘Let us burn the odious pen,’ said Ginetta, 

‘No; rather stic it behind the secretary’s ear, and cast thei both into the 
deepest part of the Celina—the pedant and his ink !’ 

‘No, Galeotto. Respect labour, reflection, and economy,’ replied Quintilia, 
gravely. ‘ Mio caro Giuliano, we shall renew our té'e-a-1éte amidst the dust 
of bouks, But to-day let us repose our o’erwearied brains; Jet us quit our 
dark dresses, and our knitted brows. Let us enjoy ourselves with these chil- 
dren, and become with them children again.’ 

‘ Tnat’s the best philosophy !’ exclaimed Galeotto. 

‘ Illuminate the palace !’ 

‘[t is already done, your highness,’ replied the page, opening the window, 
and making a signal, which was answered by a salute of artillery. 

Galeotto dragged St. Julien on to the terrace, and there handed him a mag- 
nificent bouquet of flowers. 

‘Carry that to her highness, Giuliano; offer it to her on your knees, and en- 
aay to win a smile from her.’ 

‘ ?? 

‘Yes; and, above all, quit this astonished air. What is it that puzzles you? 
Did you fancy that we were converted for ever to musty seriousness? Bah ! 
But now learn the force of triendship! 1 could to-day have avenged myself 
tor all the ennui you have caused me; and instead of that I re-assist you in 
establishing your credit.’ 

‘Reatly I do not comprehend you,’ said St, Julien, taking the bouquet me- 
chanically. , 

*Go, go,’ replied Galeotto, pushing him into the room ; ‘don’t lose the op- 
portunity.’ 

The sounds of many instraments now burst on their ears, and the petarde 
and fireworks were cutting through the air. 

‘ What is all that noise?’ asked St. Julien. 

‘The carnival has commenced,’ cried the page, ‘and Folly reigns su- 
preme.’ 2 y 

St. Julien was torced into the room, and approached the princess with awk- 
ward confusion. 

She was already transformed into another woman, the opposi:e of her he 
had seen and Joved for six months. She was superbly dressed. Her figure 
had changed its attitude, her face its expression. She was, without doubt 
more Jovely, more attractive, and younger, than in her dark dress, and with 
her pensive air. But St. Julien had loved her otherwise, and was alarmed 
at finding her as she hadbeen when he first knew her. His suspicions, long 
dormant, now were reawakened ; his confidence and delight grew teebler as he 
saw Quintilia reappear in all the éclat of her beauty and station. 

‘On your knees,’ whispered Galeotto, ‘ and try to kiss her hand,’ — ‘ 

St. Julien dropped = one knee, half fearfulthat they were quizzing him, 
and, with a trembling hand, he presented the bouquet, accompanying it with 
a look of mild reproach. But, instead of raillery, as he expected, his offering 
was received with astonishment. a 

‘ What, flowers! and from the hand of Giuliano!’ said Quintilia. ‘Well. 
wonders will never cease! And you bring me the very flowers I love best, 
flatterer! Butgive them to me—quick! So, Giuliano, you also wish to be- 
come young again? "Tis well, my son. Let us show them that work has 
not made us stupid, that our minds have not become as clogged as our pens.’ 

Quintilia, in uutering these words with great gaiety, kissed him on both 
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it, that his head swam round, and lost all consciousness of what was passing. 

Fireworks were then let off on the river, and a splendid supper prepared, 
whieh was prolonged till late into the night. St. Julien had at first mechani- 
cally followed Quintilia; he was still ander the almost delirious impression of 
her kiss, which had awakened in him the wildest feelings, He wished to en- 
joy her gaiety ; he wished to contemplate her ravishing beauty, now heighten- 
ed bydress and admiration. But the crowd vt courtiers jostled him aside, 
and he had the mortification to see her surrounded with flatterers and ‘in- 
triguants,’ who lett him no time to speak to her. What mortified him still | 
more was lo see ine pleasure Quintilia took in their homage, and in replying | 
to them with the sparkling sallies of her inexhaustible gaiety. He was fre- 
quently on (ue point of leaving the fete, and returning to his own apartment ; 
but a feeling ot jealousy fixed him to his place. 


THE PAGE. 
Galeotto entered St. Julien’s room on the next morning, and said, brusque- 
Ss 
‘Giuliano, you are in Jove, and you are jost!’ 
‘In love!’ replied St. Julien, confused ; ‘no, 1 am not in love. I love the 
princess with veneration —with———’ 

‘Silence: you forget we are no longer in the days of chivalry. In these 
blessed times a gentleman may espouse a princess, a cobbler be enamoured 
of a duchess’ 

‘Galeotto, youa——’ 

‘Giuliano, you are in love; and you are a fool for being sc.’ 

‘ Cease your raillery , 

‘[t is no raillery, it is sobertruth. Yesterday, when you received that kiss, 
you were nearly fainting,—the princess must have observed it.’ 

‘ No—no—no.’ 

‘ For one who was only ambitious such a timidity would have been a mas- 
ter-stroke; modesty and confusion are more valuable bere than the temerities 
and fatuities of a Lucioli.’ 

‘ Now, Galeotto, I beg you——’ 

‘Tush, man! ‘They will not marry you to a duenna like Miss White.’ 

‘ And what importast part do you play, Galeouo, in this drama Y 

‘None. Bautlam notin love; and when I am kissed | never forget that | 
am a plaything, a childcondemned never to be aman. Till | am a man | 
give Ginetia the kisses Quintilia gives me, and with acompound intetest too. 
Do you the same.’ 

‘On, Destiny!’ exclaimed St. Julien, throwing himse!t upon a coveh, ‘ into 
what den of corruption have you thrown me 

Galeotto replied to this apostrophe by a load laugh. 

The naif St. Julien regarded Galeotto with surprise and aversion, Edu- 
cated in the country, himself all innocence and candour, he could not under- 
stand the precocious depravation of this boy. 

‘So young and handsome!’ said he, regarding Galeotto with a sincerity of 
pity which increased the gaiety of the page. ‘With a brow so pure to be 
already so nard, so cold, 30 sceptical! To have already conquered love and 
enthusiasm! To have, at sixieen, arranged the plan of a life’s ambition, and 
to ao neither the young heart nor the wild imagina:ion to turn you from the 

ath ! 

‘That's philosophy ; study in my school, Giuliano!’ 

‘ What, not even in jove with Ginetta? Troubled neither by the kisses of 
the princess, nor by those of her maid; ironical and contemptuous beneath 
the lips of the one, cold and suspicious beneath those of another! And at 
sixieen to have lost the freshness and the folly of youth! What do you love, 
then? Whatcould you love?’ 

‘Money and power; money to have splendid horses, splendid clothes, and 
splendid women—women I mean, of whom I should not be so desperately 
enamoured as to blow my brains out in case of perfidy ; and you know one 
must expect perfidy from the b2st of them.’ 

‘What blasphemy! and from the mouth of a child!’ 

** Out of the mouth of babes ”"—you know the saying!’ 
pered off. 








And he scam- 


THE DECLARATION. 


A grand fete was being prepared at the palace. St. Julien had never be- 
fore witnessed such lavish expenditure, such ex'ravagant luxury. The prin- 
cess gave no one audience but those who came to consult her on some point 
touching the lete, The poor secretary, to whom all such things were novel- 
ties, wandered sad and pale about the palace, carrying his troubled feelings 
amid-t the disorder and dust of the preparations, amidst tie crowd ot hur- 
ried workmen, 

Three days passed without his having once seen Quintilia. She sent him 
tender messages, but he pined for her presence. He sunk into a dark melan- 





choly, and wept over the destruction of his dreams, wept over his illusions 
shattered, The morning of the fete Quintilia sent for him, and gave him the | 
costuine he was to wear. His joy at being sent for was soon dashed when he | 
learned ihe cause ; and it was with considerable bitterness that he listened to 
the trivolous instructions she gave him respecting his dress, and, taking a4- 
vantage of her being occupied with Ginetta, he stole out of her presence, and 
went to weep over his disappoin'ment. 

The bal! was magnificent. The princess had conceived the strange idea of 
all the court representing butterflies and insects. Professors of entomotogy 
had been consulted for the selection of the most splendid and varied sorts, 
and hundreds of dressmakers had been employed in imitating, in the richest 
stuils and satns, the splendour of the insect tribe. It was an extravagant 
idea, and produced a most bizarre effect: and yet the ground strewed with 
flowers, the marble pillars wreathed with crowns ofexotics, the garlands oj 
roses suspended from the lamps, and the brilliancs @ the jewels glitiering 
in the blaze of light, gave the scene a sort of fairy enchantment, which daz- 
zled and intoxicated St. Juiien tor a while. But he was soon to have all this 
pleasure turned to pain—he was soon to experience the pangs of jealou-ly 
Quiniilia, surrounded by admirers, and flatterers, gave herself wp to the spirit 
and enjoyment ot the scene with all the gaiety and ardour of a young girl ; and 
Si. Julien, as he watched her, thought that he could now no longer indulge in 
the sweet error of the past six months. 

‘Fool that [ was!’ he exclaimed, ‘ how could [ believe that woman had 
any thing more in her heart tian the vanity of her sex, and the pride of her 
rank ? How could I have deceived myselt respecting the gallantries and dis- 
order which reiga here !—the unblushing orgies of which this palace is the 
home ?’ 

Ani the melodious sounds ofa hundred instruments, the delicious perfume 
of the rarest flowers, the dazzling forms of the revellers flitt ing past him, or 
whirling in the voluptuous mazes of the waliz, answered his doubts. He 
loathed the glittering trivolity; and would have fled trom it. He gaz2d upon 
the taces of the revellers radiant with excitement andcareless mirth, and 
a morbid irritable contempt for the frivolity which coald find enjoyment in 
such a scene curled his lip with a settled sneer, 

‘And yet,’ he said, ‘ what pleasure can she have taken in making me her 
dupe for six months respecting her pretended philanthropic projects, her am- 
bition of great and exalted reformations, and her love for the human race, 
when all the time the most ardent of her wishes, the most intoxicating of her 
pleasures Wasa ruinous fete, and the false homage of false courtiers? 

And, as he spoke, Quintilia whirled past him in a waltz and the sight of 
her voluptuous beauty confused all his doubts, and drew him after her, tas- 
cinated and trembling. When kesaw her more occupied, more interested 
in the conversation of une man than another, he was so enraged that he was 
frequently on the point of betraying himself by a ridiculous scene ; but he ar- 
rested himself, to demand what right he had to be jealous—and he then lin- 
gered on her traces devoured with love and aversion. As he gazed on her, 
he noticed that her head-dress had become a little disordered by the waltz. 
He observed her look around for Ginetta, who was at that moment walizing. 
He stepped forward to offer his services, or receive her commands ; but she 
passed through the crowd, As he again caught sight of her, she was leav- 
ing the room, ‘ 

* Ha,’ he exclaimed, ‘ she made a sign to Lucioli ! she is going to retire 
with him? He shall meet his death if ne obeys her!’ : 

Mad with rage and jealousy, he made his way through the crowd, and 
hastened after her. She had retired tu her boudoir, and was about shutting 
the door, when she saw the figure of a man standing on the threshold. 

‘ Ah, Giuliano !’ she exclaimed, with surprise, ‘ Why, you seem ill or sad- 
flave you anything tosay tome? Whatcan [do for you?’ 

‘ [—1 disturb —you—madame—I—order me to--to Teave you.’ 

‘ No,’ she replied, with perfect carelessness, ‘ youmay remain. Seat your 
self on this divan while [ arrange this feather; and,if you have anythin to 
tell me, I am ready to listen,’ : 

St. Julien seated himself, but remained silent. Luciolidid not appear, and 
Quintilia was so calm, that he convinced himself he had been mistaken ia his 
suspicions. She was standing opposite her mirror with her back turned to 
wards him, and arranged her coiffure with the utmost tranquillity. When she 
had finished it, she thought of him, and looked at him in the glass. He was 
Nearly fainting. 


‘Is it not so 7’ 
‘Yes—yes,’ 

‘ And with whom ? 

* l—care—not ; 

‘ With Ginetta ?” 

* No, madame.’ 

‘Then, it is with me ? 

‘Yes!’ 

‘ Well, so muck the worse for you!’ she exclaimed, ‘vith an impatient 





gesture, bordering on anger, and her whole trame trembling as she spoke. 


. 


Se much the worse for both of us!’ 
St Julien had thought he had wounded her pride. 

Forgive,’ he said, ‘1am a presumpiuous tool—I have loved a princess ! 
It was the rash dream otarash boy! You will banish me from you; but 1 
will anticipate your commands ; my own sorrow has banished me already ! 
Ail that | would dare to ask is one word—one little word of pity, before 1 
lose tor ever the happiness of seeing you.’ 

And he hid his face in his hands and sobbed aloud. 

; Quintilia had been pacing the room in great agitation. Her face was 
ceadly pale, Suffering contracted her beautiful features, and quickened te 
beang of her heart. She stopped beture him as he finished. 

‘Yuu know not what you say,Giuliano! I banish you? Believe me, no! 
And, il you leave me, 1 will be much against my will. You believe me irri- 
tated,’ she said, afier a pause ; ‘you think my pride is hart. Error! It 1 
loved you, I would tell you so; and, if | told you so, 1 would marry you !’ 

St. Julien was staggered by what be heard, and could not seize its meaning. 
He we Se Lis eyes upon the ground, and attempted to stammer something 
in reply. 

‘Well, well,’ she said, brusquely, ‘do not put on that look of despair. Look 
you, Giuliano, ali young men are either puppies or else romantic. You are 
hola pappy, but you are very romantic. You fancy yourself in love with 
me: you are not so,’ 

‘Not so?’ 

‘No: how should you be? Yeu know me not.’ 

‘ True, true!’ he mourntully replied. ‘Did but know you, [ feel that 1 
should be radically cured, or else incurab e!’ 

‘How so? 

‘1 should either love you enough to blow out My brains in despair, cr else 
I should hate you enough to be able to fly from you,’ 

‘Hamph!’ 

‘Bat the truth is, that I know not what you are, and this incertitude is my 
torment, Sometimes, in the secret temple of my heart, | worship you as an 
angel. Sometimes 

‘Proceed. Do nut fear to utter your suspicions.’ 

‘Sometimes I believe youto be a demon. [compare you, in my suspicions, 
to Catherine II. F 

‘With the exception of the assassinations, poisonings, and other similar 
trifles, wh ch, after ail, do not constitute a great difference between us,’ re- 
plied Quintilia, with cold irony. 

She took her tan, and seating herself opposite to him, played with it care- 
lessly, adding, in a tone of calm derision,— 

‘Continue, count; I listen with humility to your harangue.’ 

‘ Despise ine—cover me with raillery—drive me to madness—for you have 
a right to do so!’ passionately exclaimed St. Julien. ‘Treat me as a mad- 
man, which I believe I am !’ 

‘You are.’ 

‘ Besides, your anger can do nothing to me now—your contempt cannot 
aflect me! On the point of iosing you for ever, | risk nothing, and can tell 
you all | think,’ 

‘L listen,’ 

‘Madam, this can endure no tonger; | must depart. You treat me witha 
confidence of which [ am unworthy. You overwhelm me with bounties, 
and} am ungratetul, Instead of simply obeying yon, and cherishing in si- 
lence your image, | pe:plex myselt with the meaning of all your actions. 
Sometimes [ su-pect you of intamies. | watch you as thouga wailing an op- 
portunity to assassinate you. I comment on ail your words. I hate your 
ornaments. I feel inclined to kill every one who admires you. Iam Jjeal- 
ous. Laugh at me—yes, laugh atme! I laugh at myself more bitterly than 
re could. I know, madam, 1 know that] am no more than your va- 
et ‘ 

‘You seem to delight in humiliating yourself, count,’ interrupted the prin- 
cess. ‘1 wish notio humiliate you; such revenge is good only tor those who 
have none other. You are not my valet,and you will never be such, 1 
thought I explained myself clearly enough iust now. Moreover, suppose you 
were my valet, there would be one case in which you would have the right 
(o apenk to me as you do now, and only one. Know you which case | refer 
to? 

‘Speak, madam, I have nomore to fear. Iam lost !’ 

‘1 will tell you which, and without anger or without con'empt. That case 
would be, Julien, in supposing that | had enccuroged you, only—for how long 
shall I say ?1—tor five minutes. Is tnat too long ?’ 

‘Your raillery is biter, madam; but I deserve it. No, you have not en- 
couraged me, not five minutes—not one! You have never, by a single look, 
by @ single word, given me the right to hope ‘ 

‘True, unless you have mistaken tor prvofs of my love, or the advances of 
coguetry, tue altentiuns and tamiliarities of an honest friendship, the testi- 
monies of a Joyal esteem. O men! O men!’ 

She stupped herself, and, breaking her fan in pieces, remained silent for 
awhile. 

‘1 have been often told,’ she added, in a geutler tone, ‘that no woman un- 
der fitty had the right to act as I did; that trankness in expressing purity of 
intention was of no avail; that honesty and truth were never rightly inter- 
preted by the pretended common sense! I have been told so, and my experi- 
ene has confirmed the advice. Experience, indeed! But with whom ? With 
fools and cowards! I mistook you tur a man capable of understanding 
me!’ 

‘Madam, madam! You are unjustto me! You interrogated me with au- 
thority ; you anticipated my declaration. My crime is not in having lied 
when you said just now, “ If youare in love, it is with me.”? 

‘Juiien, your crime is not in having ¢old me that you loved, but in 
loving ’ 

‘‘nink you, then, that such feelings are under our command ? 

‘Yes. Had I been a man, | would have been the friend of (Quintilia, I 
would have divined her—1 wouli have comprehended her—I would perhaps 
have esteemed her——’ 

* Let me conprehend you!’ he exclaimed, throwing himself at her feet: ‘ then, 
perhaps, I shall be able to be your friend as well as subject.’ 

‘Count Louis de St. Julien,’ said the princess, rising with dignity, ‘[ am 
accountable to noone. [tis long since | have learnt to despise the opinion 
of the world. Have you not read my device: Gop 1s My Jcpce Y 

So saying, she left the room. St. Julien, still on his knees, rested as it fixed 
to the spot. His brain grew dizzy with ‘sick coming fancies,’ and he sank 
lifeless on the fluor.’ 














THE BASTARD, MAX, 


‘Her highness ‘orbids you leaving the palace,’ said Galeotto, as he entered, 
‘and commands you to come and speak to her in her apartment to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘What! She has told you, then——’ 

Told me what I repeat to you, nothing else. But it seems to me that that 
little is qnite enough for me to guess all that has passed.’ 

‘Passed with whom? 

© You have risked a declaration—well! Perhaps you were not wrong. Who 
knows? Your innocence may stand you in better stead than the cunning of 
the others.’ 

‘ Galeotto, what do you mean?’ 

‘What I say. Her highness, however, is seriously angry. After all, that 
is better than calmness and raillery. She looked very sombre on reappearing 
at the ball; and, although she commenced dancing with the Duke de Gurk, 
yet nothing could give animation to the waltz for some minutes. Nobody 


attraction ! 


really in love with this principessa %” * ' 

‘LV exclaimed he, partly trom pride and partly from delirium, ‘No, lam 
not! How can any one love a woman he does not understand v 

‘Good! I like to hear you talk thus. You have healthier thoughts than I 
gave you credit for. But, in Heaven’s name, what do you aim at here?’ 

‘I know not.’ ee ; 

‘Bah! be candid. Whatever it is, whatever happens to you, it cannot 





She walked up to him, and took his hard in both of hers, with an assurance 
Which seemed to spring as much from the goodness of her heart as the mas- 
culine boldness of her character. 

* There ig something the matter with you, caro—you are suffering. You 
are either ill or unhappy—which ? tell me—I am your friend.’ 

St. Jalien drooped his head upon those lovely hands and covered them with 

iS tears, 

4 You are in love, Giuliano, she said, pressing his hand with tenderness. 

Oh, madame '* 


lead you far. Nobody has ever succeeded before you; nobody will succeed 
alter you. : 

‘Explain your meaning, it is dark, and troubles me.’ 

‘You aspire to be the lover of the princess ? . 

St. Julien shuddered with horror; but Galeotto continued without perceiv- 
ing it: 

‘ The idea is absurd enough. You want to reign over this litle domain, 
and over these insignificant courtiers. Glorious ambition! Small en ugh 
this honour; but, after all, tor a private secretary it’s not so bad! But have 





could keep their eyes trom the princess. Oh, a crown is a glorious centre of 


a care,Giuliano! It isten to one that you reign neither over the kingdom 
nor over the princese.s 

‘Humph ! 5 
‘ Here it is permitted to please, but never to govern. With such a woman 
as Quintilia, a!l advancement is impossible. No one isnever any thing more 
than her lover, that is to say, her slave! Nowit is for you to consider whether 
you will dedicate yonr lite tor such a result—a result which many have attained 
before you, and which ma:vy will attain after you,’ 

This discourse so calmed the imagination of St. Julien, that he almost felt 
himself capable of holding the same language. 

‘ You are, perhaps, right.’ 

‘lam sure of it.’ 

‘ Tell me, then, what do you know of the princess ?” 

* What I know is litle enough. What preswme is not so trifling. 1 will 
tell you ali | know in a few words :— 

‘ Attwelve years of age, Quintilia Cavalcanti was :narried by proxy, and 
became a widow without ever having seen her husband, which was the more 
fortunate as he was ugly and stupid. Te gentieman charged with the pro- 
curation was named Max.’ 

‘Max!’ exclaimed St. Julien. 

‘What! you have beard the name whispered, have you? Well, this Max 
was the bastard of some German prince, He was at that time twelve years 
of age, like Quintilia. It was a pleasant ceremony, so those say who were 
present at this proxy marriage. These two played with each other like two 
children of common clay: at the ball afier the marriage, they were as much 
intent on eating bonbons as on preserving their 1egal state. By some diplo- 
matic arrangement or other, the bastard, Max, stayed four years at the court 
of the Cavalcanti, and was universally regarded as the lover of Quintilia. At 
the expiration of that period he disappeared.’ 

‘ Mysteriously ? 

‘Very. He was in such favour at the court, that every one believed he 
would marry the princess, One night the generous wine of Hungary had 
ascended into his head, and loosened his tongue. He uttered some rhodomon- 
tade—some boast; in short, something which offended Quintilia very much, 
as all saw by the contraction of her brow; but she made noremark. The 
next morning Max was not found in his bed; nor in the palace ; nor in the 
town; nor inthe kingdom. He never was seen again: and it appears to have 
been a very clever murder, for it Jeft no trace.’ 

‘Horror "’ 

‘Rather a bold stroke for a girl of sixteen, eh ?” 

‘ How can you speak of it so lightly ? Such acrime at such an age !’ 
‘Bah! The crimes of princes are not those of every-day men. 1 look at 
this murder scientifically. I think of a girl of sixteen; of a seizure without 
noise; a murder without traces; a man and a nobleman annihilated as one 
would scratch out a blo:—a nobleman whose existence evaporates in the 
midst cf a court, as a drop of water dries in the sun. Believe me there was 
some skill in the planning of such a deed. And then not the shadow of a re- 
morse onthat fair brow of sixteen! No trace of a biter remembrance visible 
in the course of a whole public life. She looks men and women in the face 
and never blushes, She attends mass and never sobs. Now that is strength 
of character few men possess,’ 

‘ And nobody ever demanded vengeance or explanation ?’ 
“Who was to doit?) He was a bastard—his father was dead. 
a strange country—his assassins were on and about a throne!’ 
‘ And what Co people think Y 

‘Some think her innocent; others suspect; others again believe her guilty. 
As for me, Iam one of the second. I don’t understand her: she is either the 
most austere o1 the most astute of human beings; the most strangely chaste 
or the most cunningly dissolute. J don’t know which; perhaps | never shall 
know. Many men, like Lucioli, have insinuated that they had won her fa- 
vours; but no one ever gave any satisfactory proof. She is one of those wo- 
men, | take it, who love yet love not: playing one part to-day and another to- 
morrow ; first poet, then philosopher, then coquette,’ 

‘TI am involved in the same doubts.’ 

‘ Let us join our heads together, then, and discover the enigma, whether 
she is Minerva, that chaste, pedantic goddess, or whether she is the impure 
Venus, with the cunning of the serpent.’ 

And Galeotio lett him to his reflections. 

St. Julien wandered about the garden, tormented with contending emotions. 
Now he believed all that his imagination could suggest of infamous or im- 
pure to be the true character of Quintilia; and now he believed her to be the 
angel of goodness and enthusiasm he had known her for six months. He 
thought of her calm, majestic beauty, and he asked himself, could such an 
expression belong to a demon ? but then the history ot Max would arise and 
scatter all his donbts. After wandering about the garden for some time he 
threw himself upon a grassplot, surrounded with odorous shrubs, and con- 
templated the silent beauty of the heavens. 


Can these stars look so serenely upon such infamy? he said. ‘Cansuch 
iwoman look upon these stars and still carry that unwrinkled brow? Pshaw! 

am accusing her upon the gossip of a scandal-loving page; accusing her 
of a crime the most infamous, the most improbable—and on the recital of a 
page! Ill not believe it; not, at least, till | have better authority tor sus- 
picions.’ 

Atthis moment the Duke de Gurk and his private secretary Schrabb ap- 
proached the spot where St. Julien lay stretched. They were walking in the 
tootpath, so that every thing they said was overheard by him, though he was 
hiduen from their sight. 

‘Well,’ said Schrabb, ‘now you know the princess, I suppose our mission 
here is ended? 

‘| might despair like you,’ said the duke, ‘if 1 only interested myself in 
the princess’s projects ; but I have here another ambition,’ 

‘1 understand—the princess herself!’ 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘ But suppose she is only playing with you as with Steinach ? 

‘Why, Schrabb, there is always one last resource—an unfailing one!’ 

‘Untailing with Quintilia? Remember how absolute she is.’ 

‘Yes; but she will not face a corpse! If she refuses me I will demand the 
presence of Max!’ 

St. Julien shuddered. 

‘ But she will answer, that she is not accountable to you, and that she knows 
nothing of what has become of the Chevalier Max.’ 

‘ Ishall summon her in the name of my sovereign either to cause Max to 
re appear, or to furnish proofs of his death.’ 

‘She will answer : 

Schrabb’s voice was lost inthe distance. 

A cold perspiration burst from every pore of St, Julien. Galeotto’s story 
was confirmed. With a sickening sensation he wandered about the grounds 
till he approached the palace. 

Two men descended laughing from the terrace into the garden. 

‘ Charming ball, isn’t it?’ said one. 

‘Exquisite! What superb women!’ 

‘ And the princess the must lovely of them all!’ 

‘ Divine creature |’ re 

‘To look on her calm, unwrinkled brow, who would fancy that it hac ever 
frowned assent to a murder!’ 

‘ Fair is toul, and tou) is fair 

The speakers brushed past St. Julien, who, petrified at this third announce- 
meni of the crime, leant against the balustrade, moaning, ‘Alas! 1 have 
worshipped a demon!’ 





He was in 


’ 


To be Continued. 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
CARE AND CONDENSATION IN WRITING. 
(The following is abridged from Mr. D. L. Richardson’s Literary Leaves. ] 


There are some writers who seem to regard inere quickness and facility 
ot production as of more importance than the quality of the thing produced, 
They insult the public with a flippant boast of the little time which they hav- 
thought it necessary to bestow upon a work intended fer its acceptance, and 
make that a subject of triumph which calls for an apology. If the pablic were 


St. Julien did not listen to him: he was moody and absorbed. The page ! jna state of intellectual depriva'ion, and were too voracious to be nice, these 
took him by the arm. and dragged him into the garden. rapid writers might be looked upon as benetactors; buat the case is precisely 
‘Giuliano, one word. Iam your fnend, and wish toserve you. Are you | the reverse; the world abounds in books, both good and bad. ‘There is, at all 


events, no demand for a greater number of the latter kind. We can afford to 
wait for the result of an author’s best exertions, and are not ubliged to accept 
with gratitude the first crude and hurried productions that he is disposed to 
ofier. It is not the task of a day fora man to enter into competition with such 
writers as Shakspeare and Milton, or Byron and Wordsworth, or 10 produce a 
work oi whatever kind which the world would not willingly let die. A reader 
is as little curious about the number of hours which a poe! may have taken 
to write his verses, as aboutthe number of armsor legs of his study chair.— 
The question is, whether the verses are good or bad, and not how, when, or 
where they were composed. 

Anna Seward had the impudence to talk of translating an Ode ot Horace 
while dressing her hair. It her translations had been worth a straw, we should 
have been surprised at her facility ; but their rea! value would have received 
no additional charm trom the mode in which they were produced. On the 
contrary, we showld have had reason tobe dissatisfied with them, howevergood, 
when we came to consider how much better (hey might have been made if 
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the author had been less presumptuous and more careful. Her affectation of 
facility was disrespectful both to Horace and to the publi:, and her indecent 
haste or negligence was in direct defiance of the advice@t Horace himself. 
Extreme facility is, generally speaking, an unfavourable indication of the 
character of an author’s mina. Rapid writers, like rapid talkers, are far more 
frequentiy shallow than profound. Ithas been very jastly obs*rved, that nothing 
is such an obstacie to the production of excellence as the power of producing 
what is pretty good with ease and rapidity. 

Rousseau has described ‘ the ceaseless inquietude’ with which he attained 
the magic and beauty oi,his style. ‘ His existing manuscripts,’ says D’Israeli, 
‘display more erasures than Pope’s, and show his eagerness to set down his 
first thoughts, and his art to raise them to the impassioned style of his imagina- 
tion.’* Dr Johnson has told us of the *blotled manuscripts of Milton,’ and bas 
shown the painful care and fastidiousness ot Pupe (to whicn D’{sraeli alludesg 
by the publication ot some of the corrected proofs of the translation of Homer. 
Ugo Foscolo, in his Essay on Petrarch, intorms us that if the ‘ manuscripts 
did not still exist, it woula be impossible to imagine or believe the unwearied 
pains this poet has bestowed on the correction of his verses,’ “They are curious 
monuments,’ he adds, ‘although they afford little aid in exploring by what 
secret workings the long and laborious meditation of Petrarch has spread 
over his poetry all the natural charms of sudden and irresistible inspiration.’ 
It is said of the celebrated Bembo that he had a desk with forty divisions, 
through which each of his sonnets was passed in due succession, at fixed 
intervals of time, and that at every change of place it received a fresh re- 
visal. Joseph Warwwo, in his Essay on Pope, quotes the assertion of Fenton, 
that Waller passed the greatest part of a summer in composing a poem of ten 
stanzas. ‘So that, ajJds Fenton, * however he is generally reputed the parent 
of those swarms of insect wits who affect to be thought easy wr.ters, it is 
evideit that he bestowed much time ani care on his poems, before he ventured 
them out of his hands.’. Wharton also mentions, in further illustration of this 
subject, that it is well known that the writings of Voiture, of Sirassin, and 
La Fon aine, cost them much pains, and were laboured into that facility for 
whien they are so famous with r peated alterativos and many erasures Moliere 
is reported to have passed whule days in fixing vpon a proper epithet or 
rhyme, al hough his verses have the flow and freedom of conversation Some 
of Rochefoucault’s maxims ‘received twenty or thirty revisions, and the 
author eagerly sought the advice of his friends. Buffon called genius patience. 

It is said that Shakspeare never blotted a line. To this we may reply with 
Ben Jonson, would that he had blotted a thousand! The errors and imperfec- 
tions that are discoverable even in A’s wondrous pages, are spots on the sun 
that we often have occasion tv wish away. / Foreigners constantly throw the-e 
defects in the teeth of his national admirers. But Pope in his Preface to 
Shakspeare, has shown that the great bard did not always disdain the task 
of correction, though he sometimes neglected it. The Merry Wiws of Wind- 
sor and the tragedy of Hamlet were almost entirely re-written. 


‘ E’en copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The last and greatest art—the art to biot.’ 


Dryden sometimes, however, corrected his preces very carefully, when he was 
not writing hurriedly for bread. He spent a fortnight in composing and cor- 
recting the Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. But what is this, exclaims Dr. John- 
son, to the patience and diligence of Boileau, whose Equivoque, a poem of 
only three hundred and forty six lines, took from his life eleven months to 
write it, and three yearsto revise it? Ten years elapsed Letween the first 
sketch of Goldsmith’s Traveller and its publication, during which it was 
nearly rewritten two or three times. In the first copy of Tue Deserted Vil- 
lage, the Jines were written very wideapart to give room for alterations ; 
and we are told by Bishop Percy that scarcely a single line in any of Gold- 
smith’s poetival works remained as it was originally written, 

The Memoir of Gibbon was composed nine times, and some of Pascal’s 
works were corrected and re-written just as frequently. Addison would stop 
the press when almost a wholeimpression of the Spectator was worked off, 10 
insert a new preposition or conjunction. Dr. Johnson is said to have 
corrected and improved every new edition of his Rambler. Akenside so 
altered and corrected the Pleasures ot Imagination, and yet so little satisfied | 
his own judgment, that, after it had passed through several editions, he found 
it better to re-write it altogether. He did not live to finish the new version, 
but two or three books or sections of it are now usually included in his 
works. It is curious to observe his fastidious alterations. His spirited 
Epistle tu Curio was first published in heroic couplets, and afierwards turned 
inio an ode in ten-linestanzas. Itis true that these two great changes were by 
no means improvements, but they prove that Akenside was not one of those 
who think labour needless in a man of genius. He urged this principle, 
however, too tar. He delayed the correction of the warm effusions ot his 
youth until old age had chilled his imagination. This was a sad mistake. 
But whatever may be the disadvantages of over-labour and too great fastidi- 
ousness, they are far less dangerous than errors of an opposite character. 1 
believe no one hasseriously recommended haste and negligence of composi- 
tion. The bestcritics, on the contrary, have urged the necessi!y of assidu- 
ous care. It is remarkable that some of our most voluminous writers have 
confessed the great toil and attention which they bestowed upon their works. 
Cowper, a vigorous, and by some thought a careless poet, in one of his de- 
lightful letters observes, that‘ to touch and retouch is, thongh some writers 
boast of negligence,and others would be ashamed to show their foul copies, 
thefsecret of almostal] good writings, especially in verse.’ He adds, ‘I amnever 
weary of itmyself.’ Moore, whose own poetry, glowing as itis, bears internal 
evidence of great care, assures us in his Life of Byron, that his lordship was no 
exception to the general law of nature, that imposes labour as the price of perfec- 
tion. He gives several curious specimens of the noble poet's fastidious changes 
of phrase, and his laborious correction of detects. | Medwin, in his Life of 
Shelley, published in the Atheneum, tells us that that poet exercised ihe 
severest self-criticism on everything he wrote, and that his manuscripts, like 
those ot Tasso at Ferrara, were scarcely decipherable. His care, however, I 
should think, was bestowed more on the choice of striking and gorgeous expres- 
sions, than on that finish and condensation of style which is now so much 
neglected. He istooexuberant. Drummond of Hawthurnden beautifully 
and truly says— 


*1 know that all the Muse’s heavenly lays 
With toil of spirit are so dearly bought.’ 


In a free translation of Boileau’s Ar! of Poetry, partly by Sir William Soame, 
but chiefly by Dryden, authors are strongly cautioned against too much 
haste :— 


* Take time for thinking ; never work in haste ; 
And value not yourself for writing fast. 
Of labour not afraid ; 
A hundred times consider what gou’ve said ; 

Polish, repolish, every colour lay, 

And sometimes add, but oftener take away.’ 
Horace, who is thought a good authority in such matters, not only advises a 
poet to keep his work by him for nine years, but particularly insists on the 
absolute necessity of frequent correction. Beattie confesses in a letter to Sir 
William Forbes that he thinks it right to let his pieces lie by him for some 
time, because he was a much more impartial judge of such of his works as he 
had almost forgotten, than of such as were fresh in his memory. 

This is the golden age of periodicals, and though I should be the last to 
dispute the numerous and great advantages of this species of publication, I 
confess that I think it has an injurious effect on some of the higher branches 
of our literature. The genius that should be devoted to works of permanent 
importance is now ofien frittered away in divided and hasty contributions to 
miscellanies of temporary interest. As rapidity and punctuality are great 
recommendations in a contributor —as the scale of remuneration is regulated 
more by the quantity than the quality of their artitles—and as they are gene- 
rally published without a genuine signature, and therefore do not involve the 
reputation of the writer, it is not surprising that terseness, or polish, or con- 
densation of style is never looked for, and rarely met with, in the pages of 
even the most respectable of our literary periodicals. They exhibit on the 
} wrenapt a vicious redundance of phraseology, and a reckless disdain of all 


ose gentler or severer charms which have cast such an air of immortali y 
about our best English classics 


When we revert t 
Goldsmith, the manly 








o the dignity of Milton, and the grace and amenity of 
: vigour of Dryden, and the point and elegance of Pope, the 
weighty seNtentiousness of Johnson, and the purity, the refinement, and the 
quiet humour of Addison, we feel how much English literature has suffered 
by the present poplar demund for a species of poeiry at once inetaphysical 
and melodramatic, and for crude, flippant, and shallow criticisms, and flashy 
and turgid essay+. The peculiarities of one class of literature have alm st 
always a direct or indirect effect upon others of the same period The rapid, 
inflated, and redundant prose of the present age corresponds with the similar 
characteristics of its poetry. Mere rapidity and voluminousness are Now com- 
monly mistaken for proofs of the power and fruitfulness of genius. When 
Gray first published his poems, they were so brief, and so few in number, that 
to give his work the appearance of a volume, he was obliged to swell it out 
by printing on one side only of the pages. Jf it had been brought into juxtapo- 
sition with the gigantic and bloated quartus of these times, it would have 
looked more like the ghust of a book than a genuine volume. Were a work 
of such Lilliputian exterior now published, the author would be laughed at 
for supposing that it could attract the slightest attention. 








*My manuscripts, blotted, scratched, interlined, ana Scarrely legible, attest th 
trouble they cost me ; nor is there one of them but! Lave been obliged to iraecribe 


four or five times before it went to press.— Rouwsseau’s Confess ions, 





She Albion. 


* AS 'lis a greater mystery in the art 

Of painting to foreshorten any part 

Than draw it out, so ’tis in books the chief 
Ofall perfections to be plain and brief.’— Butler. 


In literature, as in everything else, quality, and not quantity is the true test 
of excelience; and though the remark is a m re truism, it is not the less 
called for. There may be more wealth in a lady’s jewel-box than in a mer- 
chant’s warehouse, and there is more poetry «nd thought in five couplets of 
Pope than in ten cantos of Sir Richard Blackmore Voluminous and diffusc 
writers are rarely the favourites of fame. The greater number of those who 
flourished in former times are vow utterly forgotten. Posterity examines un- 
wieidy luggage with a severe and jealous eye, and scems glad of an excuse tu 
toss it into the waves of Lethe. The few voluminous writers whose works stiil 
exist, would have been forgotten lso, had they not been ascareful as they were 
copious. What avast crowd of prolific scribblers have these great and happy 
men survived! How many thousands have been buvied under the weight of 
their own lumber. 

Against much that has been already said. it may perhaps be urged that 
a rich soil is characterised by a speedy and abundant vegetation. I admit it; 
but this soil must be cultivated with incessant care, or it will soon be cover- 
ec with a rank luxuriance of weeds and foliage. 1 donot maintain that quick 
conceptions are nota sign of genius, but that to connect glorious thoughts 
with words fit to enshrine and represent them, is a difficulty only to be 
overcome by assiduoustoil and study. It is justly remarked by Shenstone, 
that fine writing is the result of spontaneous thoughts and laboured compo- 
uiion. Burns has acknowledged that though his ideas were easy and rapid, 
the necessary correction of his verses was a heavy task. The great Milton 
well Knew the advantage of condensation, and after dictating about forty 
lines, would reduce them to half that number, It was the custom of Virgil 
‘to ~~ out his verses in the morning, and pass the day in retrenching 
exuberances and correcting inaccuracies.’ A French author happily illus- 
trated the comparative facility of a diffuse styie, when he apologised tor 
the length of a letter by stating that he bad not time to write a shorter one. 

The writers of the present day, both in prose and verse, possess perhaps, 
takenas a body, more energy of thought and passion, and more of the genuine 
spirit of inspiration, than their predecessors in the time of Queen Anne; 
and if they were only half as careful and condensed, their great superiority 
would be evident. But too many of them are prodigal of their intellectual 
wealth, and waste their powers, 


LEGENDS OF THE LOIRE. 
JEAN LOUIS. 
A TALE OF GUERANDE. 

Tue flood of civilisation and social improvement which it is asserted has 
rolled over the hills and valleys of France, hae not been universal in its 
extent. There are various spots which seem placed beyond the :e»ch of the 
movement. Having little or no direct communication with Paris, and con- 
nected with the chief town of the department by a bad and unfrequented route, 
the inhabitants of these isolated distriets hear of the events which take place, of 
the changes and chances of society, «f railways and steam-engines, gas lights 
and constitutional kings, without considering themselves as in any way concern- 
ed in them, and regard those who are, rather with feelings of contempt than 
of envy. This is the case more particularly in some parts of Bretagne, 
where the people cling with the greatest pertinacitv to old habits and usages, re- 
jecting, with proverbial obstinacy, every alteration, be it for better or for worse 
One of the spots in which the habits and manners of bygone ages are most pe- 
culiarly preserved, is Guerande. Placed amidst the sand-tulls and marshes 
where the Loire joins the ocean, between the ancient towns of Croisic and the 
Borg of Batz, wt has preserved even its outward appearance intact from the in- 
novation of modern habits and manners. Circumscribed within its ancient 
walls and ditches, with streets not wider than an omnibus and a hall, its bat- 
tiements unimpaired, its three gates showing the apparatus for elevating or 
letting fall the ponderous portcullis, and its wooden drawbridges, though no 
lorger raised at sunset, still in a state to be so, everything about the town 
preserves the same primitive character; the upper stories of the houses resting 
on solid pillars of wood or stone, and forming galleries, under which the 
passengers are secure from rain or sunshine ; the shops small and luw, their 
fronts covered with slates fastened over one another like the scales of fish; the 
windows ornamented with carved wood-work, which projects ito the street 
in some places even beyond the pillars, in grotesque faces, or lengthened ovt 
into fantastc animals of some unknown or extinct race, whose remains are 
to be fuund only in museums The population of Guerande is not numerous ; 
and in consequence of the absence of the busy trade of more modernised towns, 
the passing traveller wanders through eilent and deserted streets; and if he 
meets with a well pipe-clayed gendarme, or some such embiem of recent days, 
is startled at the anachronism, and would have been less surprised at encoun- 
tering a warrior in the costume of the middle ages; for the dress of the Bre- 
tons in general might pass for that of any era. The geographical position of 
Guerande in some measure accounts for all these circumstances. It pos- 
sesses but two roads, one leading to the chief town of the arrondissement, 
and but little frequented, the other to St. Nagaire, which is six leagues dis- 
tant. It has no specuiations in trade to bring visitors, and the few strangers 
who make their appearance are chiefly invalids, who come for the purpose of 
sea bathing, and the advantages of so retired and economical a situation. 

Even the arrival of a strange beggar, some five-and twenty years ago, was 
the subject of a nine days’ wonder ; more especially as he seemed incl ned to 
take up his abode in Guerande, and differed from the native population, and 
even from persous of his class, in his habits and appearance, which were ‘hose 
of a person of education. It was supposed at the time that he was ane of the 
unfortunate persons ruined by the Revolution, and proscribed by the parties 
in power, which supposition wasaided by a report that he was in possession of 
some remains of property ; but no inquiries could elicit anything from him, 
though the supposed circumstances of his history strongly predisposed the 
royalist population in his favour. He neither cunfirmed nor denied the passing 
rumours, but quietly took his station at the door of the church as a regular 
m-ndicant. With many of the inhabitants it became customary to bestow 
upon him a weekly alms. Amongst those who did so was the Abbé Sorel, who 
officiated at the matin service, and who had been from the first struck by his 
appearance and singular conduct,though he could never extract from him any 
particularof hs past history. The stranger went by the name of Jean Louis, 
and took up his residence in a large and nearly deserted mansion in one of the 
most desolate parts of the town ; but noone was ever permitted to enter his 
domicile, for which he very regularly paid a small rent, which was never in 
arrear. He was not’ obtrusive in his habits of mendicancy, but quietly await- 
ed the charity of the worshippers in silent resignation. Amongst persons of 
the same class he was regarded with deference; and in case of any dispute 
arising amongst them, was appealed to as an umpire, by whose decision every 
one was contented to abide. Amongst other singularities of Jean Louis, was 
that of his never being known to enter the church, though there was little 
doubt of his being a Catholic, and deeply impressed with religious feeling. 

At length the Abté Sorel, on entering the church one morning, missed his 
pensioner from his nsual place. The next day he was still absent; and on 
the third morning, Jean Louis not having made his appearance, the worthy 
priest, m#king himself acquainted with the residence of the poor man, resolved 
to seek him out, and ascertain the cause of his continued absence. With 
some difficulty he discovered the dreary abode of the beggar: in one corner of 
a ruinous court, once the residence of a Bretonnoble, he found a dark winding 
stair-case, which conducted him to a low arched door, where he knocked for 
some time without being able to gain admittance. At length a small grating 
was withdrawn ; and the person within having ascertained who the visitor was, 
removed the bar which impeded the entrance, and the priest was admitted 
into a small dark chamber by the mendicant himself, who was evidently suffe r- 
ing from severe illness and bodily weakness. Ile made a hurried apology for 
having detained the abbé so long; and then, after some slight hesitation, dur 
ing which he seemed to form some sudden resolution, requested him to follow 
him, at the same time throwing open the door of an inner chamber. The 
first room into which the priest had been admitted was a dark and miserable 
abode, unfurnished, and with every appearance of desolation and poverty; the 
second, to his infinite amazement, was furnished not only with comfort, but 
with considerable luxury, though the articles were generally of no modern 
date. As they entered this chamber, Jean Louis seemed labouring under 
great mental agitation as well as bodily weakness. He, however, placed a chair 
for his guest, and then staggered to a heap of straw covered with a coarse 
rug, which was placed on one side the room, and contrasted strangely with the 
various articles of comfort with which it was surrounded. For a few mo- 
ments the priest was silent from surprise, till a deep groan from his companion 
roused him, when, edvancing to the spot where the beggar had fallen exhausted 
on his rug, he took him by the hand, and said in kindly accents, ‘ Jean, my 
friend, you seem to possess every means of relief for your bodily wants, but 
the mysterious circumstances in which I find you placed, lead me to suppose 
that there is some secret sorrow or some secret sin, which only religious con 
solation can relieve; is it not, then, the hand of Providence which has 
brought me here to console your solitary wretchedness? As your friend and 
spiritual guide, I intreat of you to confide in the divine mercy, and you will 
receive comfort and support ’ 

* There is no relief, no consolation, no mercy for me,’ wildly exclaimed the 
sick man. 
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| *Such doubt, and such despair,’ mildly replied the abbé, ‘ are more crimi- 
nal than you are aware of ; there is mercy for every reper.tant sinner. 

* But none for me, none for me,’ groaned the unfortunate ; ‘ for ingratitude 
of the blackest dye, forrobbery, for murder, nay, almost parricide ; no, no, there 
can be no mercy for me.’ 

* By faith and penitence, every sinner may have hope’ 

‘ Penitence, penitence,’ murmured the beggar; ‘can penitence obliterate 
sins like mine! 

‘There is an atonement beyond the penitence of man,’ replied the abbé ; ‘have 
faith in that atonement, and you will receive hope and consolation.’ i 

Jean Louis moaned in heartfelt agony, but made no reply ; and the priest 
kneeling by his side, prayed long and earnestly. This seemed to tranquillise 


hands of the abbé, and exclaimed, * Hear the tale of my iniquities, and then 
say if hope or consolation can exist forme.’ . : 

Hope exists for all men, if that hope be fixed aright,’ replied the priest, who, 
at the desire of the penitent, placed himself in his seat. The beggar then 
knelt before him, and amidst many sobs and groans, which at times interrupt- 
ed his narrative, told the following history to the attentive priest :— 

He was, he suid, the son of a poor vigneron in Burgundy, and at an early 
age had been taken into the fawily of the lord of the village, a nobleman of 
wealth and distinction, who intended to bring bim up as a valet for his son, a 
youth, a year or two younger than Jean himself; but having shown some 
talents, and aconsiderable readiness in acquiring information, his destiny was 
changed, and he wes educated with his yourg master, and at lergth became 
a confidential secretary. But the revolutionary storm had become darker and 
more threatening ; his master took the alarm, secured considerable sums in 
foreign .unds, and providing himself with a sufficiency of ready money, re- 
moved his family in secrecy to a retired spot near Paris, where, under a feign- 
ed name, and an appearance of poverty, he for some time escaped from suspi- 
cion and from danger. With the exception of his wife and children, Jean Louis 
was his only confidant ; on him he relied, aS on his own son, and from him 
nothing was concealed. At length, prompted by avarice and ambition, the 
faithvess wretch conceived the infernal purpose of denouncing his paternal 
benefactor; and hoped, by involving the whole family in destruction, to pos- 
sess himself of the secret funds, of the particulars of which he was well inform- 
ed. Foursome time he hesitated; but the suggestions of evi! triumphed, and 
he betrayed to the revolutionary tribunal the retreat cf the proscribed family ; 
of whom the son oniy escaped, being by chance at the time seperated from his 
devoted kindred. The faithless traitor went so far as even to appear as a witness 
against his benefactors, and consigned them to the scaffold. By accident he was 
in the streets of Paris as the fatal vehicle conveyed his victims to the slaughter, 
and the cye of the master fell upon him, and recognised him amongst the crowd ; 
the glance was momentary, but its effect wasenduring; it came like the blast- 
ing fire of heaven; it awoke within him torments never ceasing, and most in- 
tolerable—a remorse and agony which no bodily suffering could Lave equalled. 
He fled from Paris, possessed indeed of the spoils of his murdered benetactors, 
but with a resolution never to enjoy them: he determined to bury himself in 
the most retired spot he could find, and to pass his life in poverty, surrounded 
by his guilty wealth, and by everything which should recall his crime to his 
hourly remembrance. To that end he had transported the remnant of his mas- 
ter’s furniture to Guerande, and brought with him the portraits of the murdered 
family, that they might be for ever before his eyes ; at the same time he pointed 
to the picture on the wall. 

The abbé, who had listened with intenee anxiety to the tale, grew pale as it 
advanced ; and when it reached this point, following the direction in which the 
penitent pointed, he staited to his feet, and exclaimed, ‘Merciful heaven! my 
father! and my mother!’ The beggar, with a loud ané piercing scream, fell 
senseless on the floor. 

After a time spent in mental prayer, the abbé raised the fallen man, placed 
him on nis low couch, and forced some water down his throat; after which he 
began gradually to recover ; but it was some time before he was restored to full 
consciousness, and then raising himself on his knees, he said in a faint voice, 
‘Is there pardon for such a wretch as 1?” 

* For you end forall men,’ replied the abbé solemnly. 

‘And can you pray forme?’ The abbé fell on his knees and poured forth 
an ardent prayer for the sinner, who prostrated himself in silence before him. 
W hen the priest sought to raise him—he was dead. 





OF MATTERS MUSICAL. 
BY MORGAN RATTLEB. 

In the last work (published in 1831), of Hope, the thrice-renowned author 
of Anastasius, he speaks in terns of great contemptof the knowledge possessed, 
and the love of music ewtertained, by the English people. In one passage he 
observes, ‘ While in England a spontaneous teeling for music is a nonentily, 
a national melody a nondescript; in the Tyrol the very bells of the sheep are 
tuned to regular octaves. We think that this too flippant criticism was, 
even at the time it was written, as ill considered as it was unjust. Certainly 
at the present moment it does not fairly apply at ail in either of its branches, 
Yo address ourselves, in the first instance, to the latter, as being more easily 
disposed of, because it ielates to matiers of fact, we are boid to say that so far 
from its being true that amongst us national melody is a nondescript, there is 
no country in the wcrld mote rich in national melodies than England (includ- 
ing, of course, in this as a generic word, Ireland and Scotland); and there is 
none which can produce melodies so precious and so rare ip their surpassing 
excellence. Germany even, far less Italy or any other land, cannot in any 
degree compete with us in the possession o! these delicious tieasures, 

If the stores of the whole world of song beyond the Britains were heaped 
together, they could produce nothing that could for one moment be placed in 
comparison With the one collection—the Jrish Melodies; and then we have, 
moreover, all the airs that Burns has married into immuriai velse, and all the 
fine old English airs to spare, as a reserve ready ‘o be called in, if there could 
be a doubt, with overwhelming power. The deep and lustrous value, deep 
and pure as the lustre of diamond, of those old English songs-~such, tor pre- 
eminent instance, as 
‘Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Sigh because another’s fair ? 

are, unfortunately, not so well appreciated amongst the multitude nowadays 
as they deserve to be; but there are few, indeed, tc whom the Irish and Scotch 
melodies are not familiar. Nor would any body in the year 1844 be bold 
enough to mention the shril. warblings of the Tyrolese minstre!sy in compari- 
son with any class of our national airs, Ifthe Tyrolese have, indeed, a finer 
taste and more enthusiastic feeling tur melody than the English, they certainly 
have a very inverior order of native compositions to exercise these gifts upon, 
Next, as to the second branch of Hope’s proposition, namely, that ‘in Eng- 
land a spontaneous feeling for music is a nonentity,’ here again we join Issue 
with him. We assert that there is no country in the world in which good 
music is more thoroughly appreciated, or more entirely loved, than in Eng- 
land. And it is idle to say, that where such appreciation and such love are 
to be found, ‘a spontaneous feeling fur music is anonentity.’ Wecan adduce 
many reasons in support of our assertion ; but, in the first instance, we prefer 
resorting to an authority which must carry great weight with it. 

Herr Staudigl, one of the first of scientific musicians, as he is the greatest 
of living vocalists and lyric yerformers(and a scholar, moreover, imbued 
with all the memories of the classic past, as he is familiar with ail the dis- 
coveries and refinements, and fraught with most of the acquirements and ac- 
complishments of the present advanced age), is of opinion that the one and 
only country, in which music of the highest order isunderstood, relished, loved, 
and can be executed, is England. That is the chief reason he is glad to sing 
here; for his professional emoluments would be as great, if not greater, on 
the Continent ; but every portion of it has been invaded by the rage for bad 
music, Even the fatherland of Mozart, Weber, and Beethoven, has become 
to no small extent, Italianised—J/alianato, moreover, with the paltry, despica- 
ble music of the modern school; and Staudig! cannot bear to employ his art 
and his enthusiasm on the compositions of a Donizetti. It is true that these, 
and the operas of other writers not very much superior to this noise-monger, 
have for some seasons past reigned paramount in our Italian ‘Theatre; but 
on two broad grounds this is not difficult to be accounted tor. ; . 

In the first place, compositions ot the class to which we are alluding give 
the singers and the band the least possible trouble in the way of study and re- 
hearsal ; and, while they give them the fullest license to disport in roulades 
and fioritures, and all manner of exhibitions of grace or power in which they 
personally happen to be proficients, they present at the same time the least 
possible intrinsic difficulties in the way ofexecution, Not so in any one 
point the works of the great masters of the science m usical. Now, that is 
one ground; and of a very powertul character it must be admitted to be, when 
we take iato consideration the engagements of the band, or the principal 
members 0 ‘it, apart from the lyric drama (not that their voice would be in 
the least powerful asto the selection of operas, while sill their interests would 
guide their feelings, and, preventing criticism or remonstrance, might lend 
some weight to their acquiescence) ; but above all, when we take into consi- 
deration how excessively busy the singers are in changing their notes for 
gold, and in how many different qnarters, night and day. Independent of the 
occasional morning concerts in the Opera-house itself, the principal artistes 
are constantly singing at private parties, from Buckingham Palace to the 
domicile of any nev-fangled lady of fashion who can afford to pay. Grisi, 
tor each avatar in the house of a favoured mortal, condescends to receive her 
five-and-twenty guineas, Mario’s attendance is rewarded by fifleen guineas, 





the mind of the sufferer in some degree ; when, suddenly rising, he seized the — 
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Persiani’s and Fornasari’s by the like, each; while Lablache would have his 
twenty, or probably his five-and-twenty guineas; we forget at the moment for 
which of the two sums he s:ands rated in the tariff of vocalisis. Now, when 
these singers are in the habit, during the season proper ot London—we contra- 
distinguish it, being briefer, from the Opera season—of attending some two, 
three, or fuur concerts in the course ot each successive space of twenty four 
hours, and six days in the week, it is notsurprising if we End that they some- 
times come to the discharge of their duties on the stage jaded and languid, 
and that nothing could be more odious to them than the necessity of previous 
pains and study, inasmuch as the time devoted thereunto must trench either 
upodu those large emoluments which they love dearly, or the hours sacred to 
rest, retection, and recreation, all of which, from the organization, which 
makes them great lyric artists, they must love very dearly aiso. But to ap- 
proach the otherground. In those of human kind whose organization is not 
of a highly exquisite order,—or whose perceptions of the beautiful and 
sensations of delight are not keen,—or whose feelings and passions lie not al 
once deep, yet ready to spring to the surface under excitement with full flow,— 
or whose emotions are slight and evanescent, more the sickly offspring of 
caprice than the evidences of heart-chrobs,—or whose mind is narrow, and in 
consequence not much cultivated, or not capable of bearing any harvest of 
price fro.n cultivation,—or whose taste is vicious, or unyefined, or frivolous, 
or uneducated—or whose entrance into the science of music has been very 
small or in a bad direction,—there is a natural propensity to like music, which 
troubles not the mind with thinking. We speak not, of course, of a mere 
melody, a sweet, simple air, which may come to us in one of ‘Tom Moore’s 
happy conceils, as “ an easy artless stranger,’ whom we take to the heart on 
the first introduction, Oa the contrary, we refer to weird musical compositions, 
which depend as weil upon subtle scientific combinaticns as on the genius 
which laid down its one, Original, and leading idea—the path ot i's transit 
and the law of its exisience; and has other work to do besides that of making 
a so*t pulsation in the ear, seeing that it has io deal with trains of uproused 
thoughts and various passions, as well as with pure pleasurable sensations. 
I takes ume and trouble to comprehend, appreciate, and feel, with the calm- 
ness of full enjoyment, music of the high order. At the first, however deli- 
cate and perfect the organization of the listening mortal, however lofty the 
enthusiasin tor the effusions of the divine science, one teels in some sort, in 
Byron’s words, 








“ Dazzled and drank with beauty.” 


On the introduction to a work of consummate art and genius, like the 
* Don Giovanni, the Magic Flute, the Fidelio, the Freischutz,’ the spirits are 
perturbed, the sensations are well-nigh painful; the mind, the passions, the 
whole nervous system is overwrought. [he mighty work looms before you 
through the sort of mist which brooded over chaos befure creation; and it re- 
quires the earnest, repeated, and steadiast gaz?, to enable you to watch the 
dispersing ot the mis, and recognise the beauty and the glory of the work 
which for atime it had enwrapped. 

And as it is with the compusitions of the greatest masters so is it with the 
works of the noblest writers. ‘I'he ardeni student feels the same perturbed 
emotions we have described in the enthusiastic admirer of music. ‘This stu- 
dent, on his first acquaintance with Bacon, Shakspeare, Milton, Locke, and 
some few others, when in their highest mood, whose epithets are arguments, 
and whose apparently most idle words are pregnant with meaning, is in like 
wise confounded with his very admiration, and uppressed with new and yet 
unformed sensations of the coming delight. Lle requires time to enable him 
to enlarge the capaci'y of his mind, summon up ali the resources of his vari- 
ous knowledge, ani lifi up his heart to comprehend the grandeur and the finish 
o! the stupendous works, in the contemplation of which he has been sirain- 
ing his menta! vision. [tis the lot ot no large number of men to be able to 
do this; and even as bad jingling music is most popular with the fashiona- 
ble herd ot dilettanti, so, in var days, with respect to literature, has it been as- 
certained and proved by many, that the great secret of success in authorship 
Is to be able to write dows to the vile taste and knowledge of the common 
herd. 

But if, forthe reasons above detailed, operating, no doubt, with others on 
Which we care not now to touch, the great masters be but rare visitants at our 
Italian Opera house, yet have they found appropriate shrines, the ministry of 
zealous and faithtul servitors, and the worship ot enthusiastic votaries, atour 
Philharmonic and Ancient Concerts. 

In our cathed-als, too, and in the festivals, of which they are made the 
seats, the glories of the lufty schoo! of musical composition fail not to be dis- 
played ; and they are always rapturously hailed and acknowledged by the 
people. We remark likewise tnat, in all our cathedral towns, a fine taste for 
music is cultivated, and not amongst the gentry only; it extends to the hum- 
bler classes, and bears good truit, as their choral restivals abundantly testify. 
We rejoice, moreover, to be able to assert—and we do so without fear of con- 
tradicuion irom any competent authority—that there is no country in Europe 
wherein music, to whatever school of it attention may be directed, is more 
sedulously cultivated amongst the upper and middle classes than it is in Great 
Britain. By the way, we would take occasion to observe, parenthetically, 
that a very pure and high taste fur the compositions of the old masters of the 
science musical has always prevailed amongst a large class of the citizens of 
London. But, to return to vur assertion, we challenge comparison even with 
Italy or Germany, and, therefore, with the rest ot the world, as to the extent to 
which music is cultivated purely for its own sake, as a recreation and de- 
lighifal intellectual amusement, by the classes of the population to which we 
referred. Certainly we have not in English society so many male or even 
female performers, vocal or instrumental, who are only to be distinguished 
from inere pro‘essional people by the comparative inferiority of their execution 
and by the fact that they are not paid for their services ; nor do we think it at 
all desirable that we should have so many of these amateur artists as are to 
be found in German or ltalian reunions. What we do maintain is, that the 
taste for music in English social life is more widely spread, and we are deeply 
gratified to observe, that it is daily descending deeper and deeper into the 
bosoms of the humbler classes, 

Ifthe theatre under ordinary circumstances receive but scanty patronage, 
yet, nevertheless, in private circles, music is very assiduously and enthusias- 
tically cultivated by almust all classes of the comwanity, and especially by 
the highest Indeed, amongst these last the love of music leads some of them 
into what, for the soul of us, we cannot help regarding as extreme courses.— 
There is a society called the Anacreontic Society, which numbers in its ranks 
not only noblemen, but judges, and other sage grave personages. We have 
more than once seen Ireland’s only duke assisting at the concerts of this asso- 
ciation, and rasping away ata big fiddle with the most hearty good will, in 
the company of some of the noblest and greatest of the kingdom. We contess 
we never liked to see the chief of the Geraldines so employed, much as we 
desire to promote the general cultivation of music. ‘I'he patronage of such 
personages should be public, but we think their practice on any instrument 
should be private. So thought the excelient flute player, Frederick the Great 
of Prussia; and so thinks his royal highness the Dake of Cambridge, one of 
the best amateur violinists in Europe. Too be sure we have the great master 
of kingeraft, Lonis XIV., against us, who ordained that any lady or genide- 
man might perform at his Académie Royale without derogation to rank, 
station, title, or honour, and who evencondescended occasionally to display 
his own royal person in the dance before his court. Dancing is very well in 
youth as a graceful exercise and elegan: recreation, and in more advanced 
age the gravest may still love to look on it without reproach; buat, upon the 
whole, we care not to avow that we could at all periods of our life sym- 
pathise more with the feeling which led Don John of Austria to travel post 
from Brussels to Paris, to see Margaret de Valois—the pearl of pearls, 

Marguerite des Marguerites—dance, than with that feeling which induced the 
jneen to make the display. Truth to speak, our notions on this subject are 
rather those of the Roman and the Muhammedan, than of the ancient Greek, 
or of the Frenchmen of the regime, who, in many passages of their lives, 
aped him. We would have despised Nero for his attempt to Gracise the 
Roman race as heartily as did Vespasian. We are of opinion that ladies 
and gentlemen should leave scientific dancing, and the elaborated execution of 
music, to the professors severally. 

Many causes are combining to encourage a general and national taste for 
music ; and thisis, we apprehend, a matter to be rejoiced at exceedingly. It 
is, moreover, only a return to the good old daysot ‘ merry England,’ before 
the land fell under the baneful shadow of Puritanism. Of this the page of 
Shakspeare, and, indeed, of most of the Elizabethan writers, bears loud testi- 
mony. The old hall ot Gray’s Inn, too, has a suggesteve voice of the old 
hearty times, with its 

‘Storied windows richly dight’ 

with the blazons of the great and good,—its massive tables at which Gloria- 
na feasted with ber chivalry and her sages, the one the most gallant, the other 
the wisest earth hasever known,—the chair of state in which her grace sat 
upon the dais,-- her magnificent music gallery, which once gave forth the 
sounds that made the mighty hearts of Sydney, the flower cf chivalry, and 
Raleigh, the shepherd of the ocean, beat high, and relaxed the thonght-op- 
pressed brows of Bacon and Cecil. Here was many a masque and triumph 
Here Bacon caught many of the inspirations, and pondered over many of the 
truths embalmed in those essays he gave to the world as an eterna! possession 
‘ from his chambers in Gray’s Inn,’ 

Here too was sung many a madrigal, with the beautiful interlacing of the 
harmony, the ‘ fine bindings and strange closes,’ which distinguish this spe 
cies of composition wherein England has excelled all nations. Nor in the 
days ot good Queen Bess were the delignts of music confined to nobles, and 
courtiers, and gentlemen of the inns of court. No: Mr. Knight, in his 
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age of Elizabeth, but our music was no new fashion of the ‘brisk and 
giddy old times.’ There was abundant music with which the people were 
familiar, whether sad or lively, quaint or simple. There was many an air 
not despised by the nicest taste, of which it might be said, 
‘It is old and plain : 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it; it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old age.’ 
_Such was the piaintive air of ‘Robin Hood is to the greenwood gone,’ a 
line of which has been snatched from oblivion by Ophelia, 
‘ For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy.’ 
Such was the ‘ Light of Love,’ the favourite of poets, if we may judge from 
its repeated mention in the old dramas. Such, in fine, was the graceiul tune 
to which Shakspeare himselt put words :— 
‘O mistress mine, where are you roaming ?’ 
a lad should we hail a recurrence to this state of things throughout 
the land, 
Certainly the soothing and humanising effects of music upon a population 
can scarcely be overe-stimated, and never have they been mure highly appre- 
ciated or more lottily and exquisitely enunciated than by our great poets, who 
in that sacred name include the highest characteristics ot philosophers. The 
very soui of delight in all the varied charms of music comes gushing for'h in 
the deep stream of poesy from the lips of Shukspeare, Milton, Dryden, and 
o:hers, down to the days of our Moore and Byron, presenting a flood of ho- 
mage to the divine science tar beyond compare with anything, and all that 
has been done by all the other bards, ancient and modern, of all other na- 
tions upon earth, What foreign writer has ever so well described the effects 
of Music subtly sweet, or solemnly elevating as Milion, when in ‘ L’ Allegro’ 
he exclaims,— 
‘Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the willing soul may pierce 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With warmed and giddy cunning 
The melting voice through mazes running 
Untwisting all the charms which tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.’ 
Or when in ‘ I] Penseroso,’ in another mood, he wishes to have the cathedral 
made fall of the voice of prayer and praise to Him in whose honour it was 
raised :— 
‘There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweeiness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes,’ 
W hat foreign bard has ever uttered ‘ such dulcet and harmonious breath’ in 
celebration of the charms of music as our Shakspeare ? Who has so tho- 
roughly recognised and declared its divine origin and essence? Lorenzo 
says to his lady-love :— 
‘Sit, Jessica; Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Siill quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 
Such harmony is in immorial sou!s; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.’ 
Observe, too, bow by one liule touch th: poetdisplays his soul-felt capacity 
of appreciating exquisite music. He makes Jessica remark, 
‘[ am never merry when | hear sweet music.’ 
To which her lover replies, 
‘The reason is, your spirits are attentive.’ 


Yes, the pleasure, as in all full enjoyment, is stretched almost to pain. Jn 
every thing truly exceilent and beautifal that affects the senses, the heart, and 
brain of man, there is an admixture of melancholy. Atl things that beget 
deep feelings communicate the touch of melancholy. It waits upon Delight 
like its shadow. It is its shadow. Hence it comes so frequently to pass that 
the ‘ attentive spirits’ feel tamed, even in the completeness of enjoyment, But 
passing from ‘ sweetest Shakspeare’ to one of his worthiest successors, let us 
ask what language or what literature in the world can show anything com- 
parable to English Dryden’s ‘ Ode in Honour of St. Cecilia’s Day? These 









sible as it would be undesirable, that we ofthe stern Teutonic race whose 
mission on earth would seem to have been to conquer, chivairously and to 
rule political.y, should, in the business of life and the affairs of state, atiatch to 
muste either the same extended conception of its character, or the same car- 
dinal importance which were attributed to the ancient Greeks. 

In one thing, however, we would go the whole length of the Greek national 
feeling. We would have no man in Eagland ‘unmusical.’ We would have 
the taste and love for music spread abroad universally throughout the land.— 
For, truth to speak, we go no a lite way with our own Shakspeare in think- 
ing,— 





66 The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit tor treasons, siratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are as dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus,” 


Absolutely we are of opinion with the poet, that no such man should be 
trusted, inasmuch as his imperfect organisation deprives him of sweet and 
loving sympathy with the rest of human kind. But though, like Shakspeare 

and Dryden, and Milton, and Spenser, who have sung of music in strains of 
heavenly glory, every man should have music in his soul, we by no means 
admit it is necessary he should have it at his fingers’ ends, Chesterfield told 
his son he had rather see him dead than with a pipe in his mouth or a fiddle 
under his chin. Wedo not know that the feeling which dictated this was 
altogether wreng. We should hold a gentleman in slight estimation who was 
really a great player or singer, for he could scarcely be great in anything else 
but fiddling or singing. Give an individual the most perfect organisation 
that ancient Greek ever had, and yet to become a great vocal or instrumental 
performer shall be the labour ofa life. The whole science of music, however 
subtle may have been the divisions of the musical scale of the Greeks, has, 
since their day, been changed and eniarged by new and unimagined instra- 
ments, producing in their combinations effects which could in no sort be an- 
ticipated ; so that it is no longer possible that it could be ‘mastered’ by any 
ohe as an accomplisment and not as a profession, whether pursued for gain 
or glery. But we may love and cherish music as a science, wi hout being 
professors thereot, and we may practice its execution without any great skill 
in private as a recreation, without courting a public or quasi public display. 
So far we approve of its cultivation amongst all classes of the community ; 
but, when music comes to be contemplated in its highest mood and most ex- 
cellent form and strain, then we think the example of the Romans should be 
imitated, who lef: the scientific execution altogether tu their Greek slaves. 


——— EE 


CLASSICS OF THE TABLE. 
SWEETMEATS, BEER, CIDER, PERRY, LIQUEURS, AND WINES. 


Towards 1700, the Jews of the French West India Islands had learned the 
art of preserving the husks and flowers of the cassia, This was an exceed- 
ingly agreeable sweetmeat, and presented the additional advantage of being a 
gentle aperient. Much of this ‘confiiure’ was exported to France, and to 


’ other parts of Europe; but, when the Jews were driven from the islands by 


the impolitic and intolerant proceedings of the court, they carried the secret 
along with them, andthe mode and manner of preparing the cassia sweet- 
meat has been since lost. Among the fashionable conserves of the two last 
centuries may be reckoned conserves of roses, violets, Orange, and jasmin- 
flowers, lettuce-root, green fennel, &c. The first was esteemed an excellent 
preservative against infective air ; the second, according to the account of De 
Serres, was so highly prized, that it was called ‘bouche d’ange.’ Ot the fennel, 
toothpicks were formed, and these were stuck at table into the conserved fruits, 
so that each guest might obtain cne. Since the Revolation ct 1789 it has 
been the custom of the ‘canaille’ to pick their teeth with their forks. Pastlles, 
made of the iris flower, sugar, musk, and essence of roses, were, according to 
Dr. Dubois also, introduced at dessert. Besides the ‘confitures au sucre,’ the 
names of which we have just given, there were others of an inferior quality, 
which many preferred, becau_e they were not so dear. The best among these 
latter were the ‘confitures au miel;’ there were, also, ‘confitures’ made of the 
must of wine, and of boiled wine. These, according to De Serres, were the 
least esteemed, and were onlv presented to ‘ gens de moyenne étotie. There 
was, also, in those days a species of conserve, or sweetmeat, called ‘ raiginée.’ 
This was unknown to the ancients, and was 'he produce of black grapes. 
Having taken out the pips, and then bruised them with the lands, ur in a 
pestle and mortar, they were put on the fire in a caldron, and mixed with a 
litle salt and water. When they were boiled down to two-thirds of the 
quantity, they were passed through a tammy, as a ‘ piée is, About seventy 
or eighty years ago, the ‘confitures’ that were made at Metz and Verdun had 
a great repute. She memoir of M. Turgot, furnished to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, says, ‘qa’elles se transportaient par toute la France et dans toute |’Eu- 
rope. The aniseed of Verdun was at this time much esteemed. Salads of 





are manifestoes tha: speak to all ages of the deep inbred love in the British 
nation of harmony, song, and poesy. Again, descending to our own days, 
who has with such .ervent truth as Tom Moore expressed the power of mu- 
sic in connecting, soothingly though sadly, the past with the present by the 
subtle links of a chain strong as if trom the anvil of Mulciber, yet etherea) 
as if forged in fairy land ?— 
‘* Like the gale, that sighs along 

Beds of oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song, 

Which once was heard in happier hours, 
Filled with balm, the gale sighs on, 

Though the flowers have sunk in death : 
Thus, when Pieasure’s dream is gone, 

its memory lives in Music’s breath.’* 


Shakspeare causes the brain-sick Lear to be awaked by the sound of music 
ere he isaddressed by his gentle child Cordelia, whose ‘ voice was ever solt 
and low.’ Our ancestors had firm beliet ia the power of musie, when judi- 
ciously applied, over those suffering under mental alienation. So have we, 
when the organization of the patient is of a fine order, and he has been familiar 
with combinations of sweet sounds, which then fail not to be associated in 
remembered forms with old memories, and trains of thought intima ely con- 
nected with places, persons, and passages of life, and all things thereunto per- 
taining. Bat, of course, the power may be used for good or evil, according 
to the caus of the malady, which would bear directly upon the nature of the 
memories and trains of thought, and according to the species of mental aliena- 
tion under which the patient laboured. Esquirol, in his great work ‘ On Men- 
tal Maladies,’ states that in cases of meijancholy, and generally when the 
sufferers have become convalescent, he has found great service rendered by 
music, Shakspeare knew how and when to use it: Lear was convalescent. 
Another of our pvets has described the effects of music in a contrary way.— 
We allude to Byron’s heart-searching story of Haidee’s malady and death, 
exquisitely poetical, psychologically and physiologically true. Few touches 
can strike more home to the heart than the relative effects produced on the 
bereaved girl by the ‘long, low island song’ and that which breathed ‘ the 
fierce name’ of love. It will be remembered, too, with what wonderful art Sir 
Walter Scott, who, like Shakspeare, was a great master of the lore of mental 
alienation, has depictured the power of Annot Lyle’s voice and harp in win 
ning Allan Macaulay forth to light trom beneath the shadow of ‘his dark 
hour’ One who also, often, alas! had ‘his dark hour,’ whose organisation 
was too delicate and refined for mortal happiness, whose brain was subject to 
the disturbances of a sort of feverish agency, slow and intermittent—the poet 
Shelley, has well given utterance to the emotions with which a being of such 
a temperament and structure would, in his desponding mood, await and re- 
Geive the voice of Music:— 
‘] pant for the music which is divine, 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower. 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower; 
Like a herbless plain for the gentle rain, 
I gasp, I faint, vill they wake again! 
Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound ; 
More - oh, more! lam thirsting yet; 
It loosens the serpent which Care has bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it; 
The dissolving strain, through every vein, 
Passes into my heart and brain.’ 


Thus, then, as our poets have sung music, would we have it cherished, 
and with the heart’s homage wurshipped,—as the minister of blithe and good, 
of sweet, serene, and holy emotions,—as a comforter of the weary,—as the 
bringer of balm to the sore mind,—an angelic messenger, pure of sin, and 
free from guile, to be welcomed gratefully alike in joy andsorrow. We view 
music, then in a muchmore restricted character, and in a very different light, 
from that wondertul people the ancient Greeks. We regard music as the 
soothing companion, not as the commanding guide. In fact, it is as impos- 


* It is probable when Moore wrote the above lines he had the follwing pass- 
age in his mind; bui this detracts little from the beauty of the imagination 
and illustration, and the gracelulness of the expression ;— 

“ That strain again! It had a dying fall! 
Oh, it come o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 





* Life ot Shakspeare,’ has justly observed, ‘ We were a musical people in the 


lemon, pomegranate, hops, olives, ‘ Bon Chrétien’ pears, of parsley, peat, and 
of purslain, were then mi common. 

lt was not tul about a century azo that the usage of hydromel at dinner 
and dessert altogether ceased, In the thirteenth century 'his beverage was 
made by adding twelve pints of water to one of honey; but it was then so 
insipid and flat, that aromatic herbs, toreignand domestic, were added to give 
it pungency. Hydromel thus prepared was called ‘ bogerase, borgerafree, or 
borgeraste. In the monkish houses it was used as a (reat on feast-days. In 
the ‘coutumes’ of the order of Ciuni it is called ‘potas dulcissimus. The 
clergy, in those days, had, like the laity, their periods of festivity and rejoicing, 
and it was natural that they should at such seasons make use of the relishing 
beverages adopted by the laity. We read in the lite of St. Samson, bishop of 
Dol, that the monastery trom which the holy man was promoted to the episco- 
pate had a drink peculiar to itself, composed of the juices of herbs, and which 
was daily used ailer chanting time. [t was served with a species of light 
dessert; and the legena varetuliy remarks that it was adopted solely with a 
view to health. In the repast ofthe northern nations, beer was always served 
with dessert, and, even in the present day, in Hambnrg, Lubeck, Altona, Kiel, 
Danizic, and many other of the northern parts ot Germany, nuts and ale are 
considered a yare treat. 

Jt isa mistaken notion to think that beer is a modern beverage, or that its 
use is exclusively confined to England, The Egyptians had two sorts ofbeer, 
one called ‘zythus,’ the other ‘curni,’ or ‘carmi.’ Be'on, in his ‘ Observations 
sur les Singularités trouvées en Grece et en Asie,’ inclines to the opinion 
that the ‘curmi’ was made with the whole grain, and that the ‘zythus’ was, 
like the ‘posca’ of the Latins, a species of orgeai, made with the flour ef the 
grains, which was kept in paste and diluted fur the occasion. The ancient 
Gauls knew but two beverages, wine and beer. ‘The use which they made of 
beer is attested by Diodorus Siculus, by Athenzeus, by Theophrastus, and by 
Pliny. Diodorus and Theophrastus state that the Gauls called their beer 
‘zythus,’ If this be true, it is not improbable that they received :rom the Egyp- 
tians both the name and the beverage. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
the insensate order which Domitian gave, to tear up all the vines in Gaul, 
rendered the use of beer but the more general. Nor did the permission ot 
Probus to replant the vine cause a more general use ofthe juice of the grape; 
for, about eighty years after his reign, the Emperor Julian complains of the 
general use of beer, and even condescends to brew an epigram against the 
bitter and wholesome beverage. To Probus, however, every lover of wine is 
indebted. The wines of Burgundy, Champagne, and even Tokay, owe to 
him their existence, 

Julian, on the contrary, affected, or followed, sobriety, disdained the use of 
beer, and, though he praises the severe and simple maners ot his beloved 
Paris, yet he austerely chides the intemperance of the Gauls, while admittin 
the excellence of their vines, ‘That the vines were rare in his time, an 
wine dear, is plain from the fact that the Parisians of that early dav were in 
the habit of drinking beer, as the middle classes of England do in the year of 
grace, 1844. Thus, 1500 years ago, to speak in round numbers, the Parisians 
commenced their repasts with beer, and finished with wine. ‘The custom still 
subsists both in England, Flanders, and Germany, though it may be said to 
have fallen nearly into disuse in France. At the table of the Burgundian 
kings it was customary to serve both wine and cider at the same time; and if 
‘Thie:ri, king of Burgundy, drank ,both [wine and cider at the same meal, 
who will deny that the French kings may not have drunk wine and beer? 
Charlemagne, in his capitulary ‘de villis,’ directs that among the workmen 
to be employed on his farms there shall be some who know how to make beer. 
It is a remarkable fact, that the fairest and most favoured countries of the 
earth—the countries producing the best wines, Greece, Gaal, Italy, and Spain 
—have simultaneously used beer. 

As the number of vineyards increased in France, the use of beer diminished, 
until it became, at length, uncommon to see it at the table of a layman. In 
the thirteenth century that very Paris, which under the Emperor Julian had 
scarcely any other beverage than beer, could hardly count a brewer. But the 
fraternity who delight in gentian, cocculus indicus, mazerain, liquorice root, 
and grains of paradise, again appeared in numbers towards 1428. The au- 
thor of the Journal de Paris, composed unier the reigns of Charles Vi. and 
VIL, attrioutes this descent from wine to beer tc the oppressive laxauon and 
heavy exactions of Charles VI. Among the memoirs furnished to the Duke 
of Burgundy in 1698 by the different intendants of the kingdom, on the state 
of France, the memoir of the intendant of Paris remarks that the misery aud 
distress of the people had considerably diminished the commerce of wine in 








his district ; whilst the consumption of beer, on the contrary, increased in 
proportion, so that in the same year the brewers had consumed 80,000 setiers 
(the setier was twelve bushels) of barley, without counting the corn employed 





Steal ng and giving edour ''— Twelfth Night. 





for white beer, At this period beer in France was made of barley and rye 
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but meslin, corn, vetches, and lintils, were also added. The seeds or flowers 
of hopes were added only when wheat or barley was used, 

The usage of hops was entirely unknown to the ancient Gauls, and how 
they, under these circumsiances, contrived to keep their beer is a secrei lost 
to us muderns. In the thirteenth century the French had a better species of 
double beer, which they called ‘ godale,’ provably from the English words 
good ale, or the Frisian ‘ gut ael.’ 

he wisest of men has said ‘ There is pothing new under the sun ;’ and a 
further illustra: ion of the truth of this remark is afforded by tne fact, that even 
thus ear! y the Parisian brewers were accustomed to put spices, bay leaves, 
and pitch, in o their beer to give it flavour. The statutes of Boileve, exclu- 
Sive y meant for brewers, say that these practices ‘ ne sont ne bonnes ne loy- 
aux,’ Some there were who, according to Charles Etienne, added tares to the 
beer, at the risk of rendering the beverage not only intoxicating, but danger- 
ous. But, as if to excuse this Parisian practice, the author adds, ‘Tne kng- 
lish mix in their beer sugar, cinnamon, and cioves, and atierwardsclarily it.’ 
Schookius, who wrote in 1661, tells us that it was the custom to salt ihe beer 
at Minden, in Westphalia; and that, in Flanders, they added, besides the 
hops, the bay leat, geatian, sage, lavender, and clary, which is, aller all, a 
species 01 sage. 

There was a more.agreeable beer, which was made sweeter with honey, 
and which was much in vogue in France among the rich, In Germany no 
other beer was drunk, and it became so popular in that country, that it was 
forbidden to penitents, excepting on the Sunuay, because, says the Council of 
Worms, ‘it was too voluptuous a drink.’ This sweeter beer prevailed in 
France iit the end of the six'eenth century, when ‘ liqueurs a l'eau de viz’ be- 
came the rage. The beer brewers, not wishing to be behindland, tried 10 
make a species of‘ liqueur’ out of their beer vats. Tey procured an article 
called ‘ a |’ambre,’ in which there was a decoction of curiander seeds, and an- 
other ‘a la framboise ; but neither of these were successtul. The beer of 
Cambrai was the best Continental beer in the sixteenth century, but it is beaten 
in the nineteenth by the brown beer of Bavaria, the whie beer of Berlin, and 
the ‘ Alembique’ of Brussels, It is in no respect wondertul that the iahabi- 
tant of the more northern regions should excel in this beverage the native of 
the sweet south. ‘The German, the Fleming, the Dutchman, who driaks beer, 
and beer only, wishes it strong, nourishing, and malty ; the Parisian, on the 
contrary, Whose ordinary drink is wine, and who resorts to beer as we do in 
warm weather to soda water, pop, and ginger beer, merely requires that the 
liquor shall be light, brisk, s anlthe and agreeable, 

in seasons of dearth, the Paris brewers were forbidden, by ordonnance, to 
make beer. Ordonnances ol the Piévot de Paris appeared to this effect in 
1415, and again in 1482. An arrét orthe council renewed this interdiction in 
1693, and two others of the parliament to a like effect appeared in 1709 and 
1740. 

We will now say a word or twoon cider. According to the accounts of 
some modern writers, it is not more than four centuries since cider has been 
introduced into France. Be this as it may, provincial academies in all paris 
of Normandy, Brittany, and the higher Pyrenees, have agitated the question 
years and years together ‘de origine cidri,’ and it seems now to be agreed by 
these men, or liierati, that the invention is due to the Biscayans, who taught 
the natives of Barbary to fabricate it, who, in their turn, taught the art to the 
Normans. {t is certain, if we are to believe Da Perron, that when the Nor- 
mans, in the sixteenth century, had not sufficient cider for their own consump- 
tion, they drew the supply trom Biseay ; but long betore the period contended 
for either by Normans or Biscayans cider was drunk at the table of the French 
kings of the first race. 

in France, the best cilers are produced in the Pays de Caux, in the valley 
d@’Auge, and in the beautiful country of the Cotentin. Francis L., in passing 
= Morsalines in 1582, found the cider so good, that he purchased a consider- 
abie quantity, of which he drank so long as the provision lasted. 

The finest cider in England, taken in the gross, is made in Herefordshire ; 
bat there is a particular kind made in Somersetshire, which, for soitness, ful- 
ness, and velvety flavour, surpasses the Herefordshire cider. It is called by 
the extraordinary namie ot Cocky Gee. The best cider in France goes by as 
extraordinary a cognomen. It is called the ‘Cue Noué,’ and is pronounced 
by Charles Etienne, unequalled tor softness, bouquet, and beauty ot colour. 
There was a college in Oxford in our younger days, .wo of the fellows of which 
used to yearly obtain hogsheads of this Covky Gee cider from an old clergy- 
man in Somersetshire, who made the liquour trom the produce of his own 
orchard. Never was there a more delicious beverage. Full flavoured, sofi, 
creamy, yet vigorous, we preterred it to any champagne it has ever been our 
good fortune to drink, and we have drunk of the best, not only in the heart of 
Champagne, but in every capital in Europe. 

Of perry, it is not necessary we should say much, as it has a great affinity 
to champagne. ‘The pious Radegonde, acevrding to the legend, drank perry 
water to mortify herself. The three best species of perry are nade wiih the 
* Poire de Cire,’ the ‘Robert? and ‘ Carisi” ‘The first does not keep, the se- 
cond fles to the head, and the third, though ithas the same effect, is renowned 
for its strength, limpidity, and muscadel flavour, 

In 1704, when Louis XIV. suppressed the community of limonadiers, es- 
tablishing in their stead 150 privileged persuns, an ordunnance pointed out 
what liqueurs it was lawful to sell. T'here were la tenouilletie, la Vatte, 
Yorange, Cette, Genievre and millefleurs, The first fabric ot liqueurs which 
had any extensive renown was that of Montpellier. It may be well imagined 
that a city which had so long been celebrated as a school of medicine had 
eminent chymists and distillateurs; but, when these acquired a renown as 
liquorists, they reposed on their success, became careless, and in the end were 
justly supplanted by others, Lorraine succeeded tv the renown of the Mons 
Puellarum, or Montpellier. ‘This was chiefly owing to the decoction of one 
Solmini, probably an Italian, who, about a century ago, piciended to have 
invented a liqueur which he called parfait amour. This, however, was no 
new invention at all; it was but ratafias of fruits and nuts, the eau de cedrat 
of the Sieur la Faveur of Montpellier, which this worthy had disguised by 
giving ita red tinge, by means of cochineal. Tine brothers Bosserrant suc- 
ceeded Solmini, but they were quite in the Charley Wright line, and pro- 
duced a cheap and inferior article, which jhad for a season a vogue. But 
the imposiiion was soon found out, and the reputation of the brothers was 
lost as speedily as it was acquired. {mn the country parts of France, most 
of the grocers suld, and still sell, ratafias fabricated by themselves, but they 
are, one and all, poor stuff At Beaumont and Neuiily, in the environs of 
Paris, were two ratafia makers who had great success. The Neuilly man 
made a considerable fortune, and built a country house, in which he caused 
to be engraved this inscription, Ex liquido solidam. This is almost as good 
as the Irish distiller who made a large fortune by smuggling, and built a 
magnificent house which he called Sans sonci. A brother in the trade, who 
had been less fortunate because more honest, built a smal! modest box nearly 

posite, which he called Sans six sous. To return, however, to ratafias.— 

hese are ceriainly the liqueurs which were preferably adopted in all mena- 
ges bourgeois, because, being but infusions of flowers or fruits, they are the 
cheapest, and the most easily mace. 

Although the French of the metropolis are disenchanted of their pas- 
sion for black currant ratafia, yet it maintains its popularity in the pro- 
vinces, 

The liqueurs of the French West India Islands obtained a great renown 

in the last century. These liqueurs were strong and ardent, and required to 
be kept a long time before they were generally used. One of the most re- 
nowned makers of these liqueurs was the widow Anfoux, of Martinique, who 
ultimately came to Paris. It was plain, however, that it was “ distance” that 
“lent enchantment” to her distilling; for nc sooner had she settled in the Rue 
Montmarte, than her decoctions, infusions, and brewings began to pall on the 
taste of the Parisians. Before the first French Revolution, liqueurs were 
divided into two classes. The first might be called essences; they bore the 
hame of oily liquors, for they were, in fact, thick and oily: the second class 
Were, in opposition to those, called dry. ‘The inventor of the oily liquors was 
a Doctor Sigogne, who, by the application of boiled sugar and saffron, 
sought to render the liqueurs which he produced more soit, velvety, and unc- 
tuous. in this he perfectly succeeded, and subsequently hit upon the happy 
name for his brewing of I’huile de Venus. This liqueur had a prodigious 
Success ; some notions of which may be formed from the fact, that, after the 
death of the ‘nventor, small packages of it were sold at private sales at the rate 
of three and four louis a pint. 

§_ most renowned liqueur of the West India Islands was the eau des 
Barbades. very small bottle of this used to sell fora louis d’or, but the 
price, as well as the fiery natare of the article, caused it to sink in public 
favour The Dutch invented cinnamon water, creme de girofle, and creme 
de canelle, when they were the exclusive posses: ors of the Spice Islands, and 
also Curacoa, which is now te erg in great quantities in Luxembourg 
(previously to the Belgian revolution of 1830 a Duich town) and Amsterdam. 

he creme de girofle is @ celighttu) liqueur, and is said by a writer in the 

Magazine of Domestic Economy to be excellent tor singers, when suffering 
under relaxation of the throat. ‘It is made by adéing forty drops of o1] of 
cloves to a quart of spirits of wine aad a quart of syrup, with as much of red 
colouring matter as will impart a good colour. Creme de canelle is also an 
agreeable liqueur, and beneficial to the dyspeptic by warming the stomach 
and giving increased action to that organ. 

The tincture and pod of vanilla is much use 
well as colouring liqueurs. The creme de y 
dial, and is stomachic, and atighly stimulant, 

Ireland invented that horrid burning deverage ea) 
usquebaugh. This liqueur, called usquebaugh, or 
the sweet, clean, neat, little town of Drog-he-da, 
ime of Cromwell, Tredagh. 


a in France in flavouring as 
anille is not an unpleasant cor- 


‘ed scuhaz, shubach, cr 
Schubagh, had its birth in 
©T, aS it was called in the 


To Ireland we are also indebted for raspberry and black currant whiskey, 
a teaspoontal of both of which may be taken when ten years in bottle. 

‘The ‘ eau cordiale’ of Colladon, a tamous physician of Geneva, was com- 
posed of the essential oil of lemons, extracted by expression, rectified spirits 
of wine, sugar, and‘ eau de mélisse.’ This ‘liqueur’ is reported to have 
been the most salubrious and agreeable of any in the category ; but the price 
of it was so excessive, even during the life of the inventor, that it was but 
lutle consumed, 

The ‘eau de vie d’Andaye’ is a pure and simple brandy ; but the slight 
taste of fennel, which is communicated to it in distillation, places it in the 
rank of ‘ liqueurs.’ 

The ‘eau de vie de Dantzic’ is simply brandy reciified, with the addition of 
aniseed and goldbeaer’s leaf. Tnis ‘ liqueur’ is not much used here, bat it 
is in greatrequest in Paris. The receipt tor making it is astollows: ‘To one 
quartof spirits of wine, add twelve drops of gil of aniseed, six of oil of cin 
namon, three of oil of roses, and eight of oil of citron ; mix with ita quart 
. syrup, filter it, and, when bouling, mix with goldbeater’s leaf cut into title 

its, 

‘ Maraschino’ is the produce of a wild cherry, common in the territory of 
Zara in Dalmatia, Fora long succession ot years the Dalmatians only made 
a species of cherry wine oftneir fruit ; but they afterwards extracted a brandy 
from them, and ultimately a‘ liqueur,’ which was so perfect and popular, that 
before the first French Revolution the senate of Venice kept the sale of the 
precious beverage in its own hands, Some of the frontier French provinces 
of Alsace, Lorraine, and Dauphine, endeavoured to extract from the same 
species ot cherry a brandy called ‘ kirchwasser.’ With this they essayed but 
in vain (o imitate the * maraschino’ of Zara. 

There are many ratatias, essences, walters, and syrups, produced in France 
as ‘ liqueurs’ which we have notspace to touch on,—as ‘ ratafia d’angelique,’ 
‘de flore,’ ‘de fleurs d’orange,’ ‘ de grenade,’ ‘ eau divine,’ ‘ cordiale de chas- 
seur nuptiale,’ &c.; but it would be unjust not to mention the ‘ noyau,’ the 
‘aniseite de Bordeaux’ and the ‘absinthe.’ The ‘noyau’ is one of the most 
pleasing, but also one of the most pernicious liquors when taken to excess, 
li is chiefly made of the kernels of apricots and peacbes, which cuntain a 
vasi quanuty of prussic acid. Orange-flower water and triturated ‘ vanille’ 
are also ingredients. A very small liqueur-giass of this cordial is a pleasing 
thing enough after fruit or coffee, but the portion taken should be small, nay, 
of the ‘ infiniment petits.’ ‘There is a pink as well as white noyau, but the 
latier is to be preferred. 

Bordeaux is famous for its ‘ anisette ;’ and this ‘liqueur’ is not a bad ear- 
minative for gouty old men, andfa', sempiternal women, who have daughters 
married, and granddaughters budding into beauty. The name of Marie 
Brissart as a manufacturer of ‘ anisette’ has attained a European reputa- 
lion. 

‘he ‘absinthe’ is an excellent tonic and stomachic. It is an infusion of 

wormwood, and is an especially favourite ‘ liqueur’ with critics and 1eview- 
ers. 
The English ‘liqueurs’ are few. We should, however, be doing a great 
injustice to our own taste and to a most learned liqueurist, didgwe not mention 
the cherry bounce of Hoffman and Son of 3 Bishopsgate Within, which sells 
at 8s. or 9s. the pint. 

Rum ratafia, ram shrub, pine apple rum, and brandy shrub, are all good 
things, but none of them are so excellent as Hoffman’s bounce; indeed we 
should bownce ourselves if we said other wise. 

Some plants cf exquisite natural odcurs produce in distillation indifferent 
liqueurs ; others there are of not so odorous a smell, which form the happiest 
possible combinations, ‘Lhere are many, for imstance, who do not like the 
aroma of the truffle, and the perfumer can make little of it, yet it furnishes a 
most agreeable ratafia. It must in candour be admitted that the French are 
var masters in the art of the liquearist They divide liqueurs into three class- 
es,—‘ ordinaires, fines, and surtines.’ The fine and superfine liqueurs are 
also known under the designation of cremes and huiles. Oily liqueurs 
should be made thicker than creamy, and should pour out like olive-oil. Such | 
liqueurs as go under the names of cremes are white, while the oily liqueurs | 
shuuld be of the colour of olive-vil, Our lively neighbours profit by every 
innocent attifice to give a greater vogue to their productions, and Christen \ 
their cordials with the most taking—Why should we not say with the most 
pocket-picking names? ‘Thus we have the petit lait de Henri Quatre, |’ eau 
des braves, l’ huile de Venus, le parfait amour, |’ eau nuptiale, l eau virgin- 
ale, &c, the gonttes de Malies of La Moine, and the liqueur imperiale, and 
de Pomone of the same tabricant. Many of the liqueurs drunk both in Eng- 
lané and France are exceedingly unwholesome; and, should any ef our 
readers need a cordial or stimulant after dinner or with their coffee, we would 
in preference re ommend them a small glass of pure Cognac brandy; but 
this should be obtained trom a trustworthy house, as the Cognac brandies are 





adulterated with Spabish or Bordeaux brandy of very inferior quality, with 
neutral-flavoured rum, and rectified spirits. British brandy bitters are used 
to fil up the flavour, but comparatively in small quantities, as it is exceed- 
ingly powerful. The adulterated brandy is usually composed of rectified 
Spirlis, cassia, caraways, Chamomile flowers, crangepeel, &c. Cherry-!aurel 
water is also used to answer the same purpose as British brandy-bitters, and 
is, indeed, more trequently had recourse tu, because the quantity ot it applied 
does not prevent a trial of the strength of the brandy by the hydrometer. The 
qualities of Jaurel-water are poisonous and pernicious, andthe extract of al- 
mond cake, prepared by keeping a quantity of the cake for a long time in 
spirits of wine, 1s a'so a noxious ingredient. The almond cake is used to 
impart to the adulterated brandy a taste resembling the kernel flavour which 
the genuine articie possesses, The extract of capsicums and extract of grains 
of paradise, known in the trade by the name of the devil, are also trequently 
used. ‘The ex'ract of capsicums is made by putting a quantity of the small 
East India chillies into a bottle of spirits of wine, and keeping it closely stopped 
fora month, The same process is followed in reference to grains ot paradise, 
and they are both used to impart an appearance of strength. They infuse into 
the spirita hot, pungent, fiery flavour, which no one of good taste—no one, 
indeed, whose organs of taste were not vitiated by a long indulgence in ardent 
spirits—would at all relish. Colouring of burnt sugar is also had 1:ecourse 
to, to deepen the colour of the brandy rendered too pale by the preceding mix- 
tures, and it is further employed to answer the same end with rum. Saffron, 
mace, terra japonica, spirits of sweet nitre,and prunes, are used to improve 
the flavour of brandy, and new brandy is made to lvok like old by the addition 
of aqua ammonie. 

On the German liqueurs we have not yet touche‘. The principal among 
these are the Pomeranzen, Wackholder, and the Kumme!. The Pomeranzen 
is made by adding toa quart of spirits of wine ninety drops of oil of orange 
and a quart of the syrup. 

The Wackholder is made by putting thirty drops of oil of juniper ts a 
quart of spirits of wine, adding a quart of the syrup; and Kummel is pre- 
pared by adding toa quart of spiritsof wine seventy dropsot oil of earraways. 
Afier it has been shaken well, it should be filiered, and it will then be fit to 
bottle, 

We have already intimated an opinion that the profrse, or indeed the fre- 
quent and moderate use of liqueurs is to be deprecated ; !11 we do not mean to 
aver that, as an agreeable termination to a repast, or «sa gentle stimulus, 
inducing the stomach to perform its functions more kinuly, they may not be 
used with advaniage. ‘T'hey should, however, be takeu rarely and sparingly, 
for the particular effect to be luoked for is a gentleaction o{ tue stomach. The 
liqneur, whatever its nature, should be taken, as in all foreign countries, as 
a chasse cafe, immediately atter the small cup of strong coffee, and it should 
be sipped slowly, and allowed to linger on the palate, 





MEMORIAL OF THE MANDARIN SHU, 


IN RELATION TO THE WAR WITH ENGLAND, AND THE 
STATE OF CHINA. 


It is not possible to contemplate without feelings of deep gratification, the 
effect of the opening of the vast Chinese dominions upon the future character 
and destiny of their hundreds of millions. A portion, «quivalentto one-third 
of the whole human race, bas been brough, through the instrumentality of 
our own country, into direct contact with civilised Christendom. The thick 
and heavy darkness, which has for centuries enshroudea them in semi-barba- 
risin, is gradually dispelling; and the revolution which impeads over them 
will be the work of a people, who have been made sensible at once of the 
ab mination of their yoke and the inherent debility of the foreign hand which 
wields it, Indeed, we know of our own knowledge that the understandings 
ut the more intelligent among the Chinese are become . live to the contempti- 
ble character of their governors, and the sordid duplicity and selfishness of 
all who surround and serve the Court. Nay more—many, and there are even 
Mendarins amoung them, as wil] be seen in the sequel, have openly avowed 
their conviction, that it is only by a great and skiltul effort, seconded by the 
once-styled ‘ barbarians of the West,’ that the dissolution of the Chinese Em- 
pire can be averted. 


the head that could attain to them, or the manliness of the heart that could 
adopt them. watbe ss shane 
he authenticity of the document before us is established by the undeniable 

respectability of the party to whom we are indebted for it. It was forwarded 
by the indelatigable Mr. Guizlaff, whose services during the late war on the 
coasts of China contributed so essentially to its success, to his friend, Pro- 
fessor Neumann, of Munich, with a request that it might be made public. 
From the letter which accompanied the memorial we will make bui a single 
and a short quotation, ior the purpose of establishing also the high respecta- 
bility of ils writer. : . ¥ 

‘The inclosed memorial,’ says Mr. Gutzlaff, ‘ contains a fair exposition 
of the views of a small but liveraily-minded party inCoina. [ know Old Shu 
and am on terms of great intimacy with him, for he is one of the few who 
can read the far-cff futuie : and | can testify that what he says of himself and 
the part he wok is altogether a fact.’ _ 

We now proceed to the document itself. : i 

‘The barbarians, methought in earlier years—and in this wise, 1 the an- 
cient Shu begin my memorial—are incapable of comprehending the superior 
intelligence of the Middle Empire, seeing that they regard the things of our 
region like a man looking into a well, and thinking to make observations on 
the entirety of the starry heavens. Now the ancient Shu, following atter the 
example of the great En. peror in his a!l embracing compassion, has taken 
pity upon the foreigners, and is become desirous of casting light into their 
darkness. But the flowery language, by which be must find expression lor 
his exalted sapience, appears to him to be so all-comprehensive, so lotty, and 
so profound, that it is not probable even a tenth part of bis enunciations should 
admit of being transferred into the mode of speech of those people, which 
resembles the hissing notes ot birds. But were I to speak to them with the 
copious characters, which constitute the wonder of the whole universe, it is 
quite certain that they could not understand them ; tor they have never Jearned 
to read or write. What they call letters are nothing better than scratches, of 
which they ought to be ashamed, and at once substitute for them our mode 
ot writing.’ [Other thoughts have, however, since come over the mind of our 
friend Sha, as will be manifest at the close of this memorial.] ‘ Let it be 
known to you, that I am a member of the Imperial Academy, and have at- 
tained to nearly the highest summit of human leerning, whereupon I have 
expended thirty years and more. [am now capable of reading a great mul- 
titude of books, and understanding them too; I can likewise write a treatise 
with tolerable facility. Men admire my acquirements; for I have scarcely 
an equal among my fellow countrymen as it regards the ease I have acquired 
in reading and writing. The great Emperor was very condescending to me ; 
he considered me, albeit no more thad a mere fish’s eye, as a pearl, and sent 
me from the capiial to Tshekiang, where he appointed me to a post of dis- 
tinction. Here I remained fur some time, and, instead of enriching myself 
like others, I contented myself witn not exacting more than a lew thousand 
liang trom his subjects; and lor this reason my fame for integrity stood very 
high. Farther particulars of my iife will untold themselves hereafter. * * 

“The Middle Empire, as we learned speak, holds rank above ail nations 
upon earth, and the Great Empever, the Sun of Heaven, is sovereign of all 
lands, and holds sway over all the four seas. The people that obey him are 
happy, while those who resist him must inevitably perish. With regard to 
the barbarians, who dwell at the four corners of the globe, and owe him alle- 
giance, he allows them to bring tribute; and inasmuch as they wou d die 
were they deprived of rhubarb and tea, he has deigned to grant them leave to 
come to Canton, and enter into barter for those articles. ‘This is such a con- 
vincing proof ot his condescension, that their gratitude ought surely ta be 
tantamount to his gracious goodness; but—what return du these wretehes 
make? They bring us a poison ona par with mud in colour and flavour 
and sell it to the people of this flower-bespangled land. What unheard-of 
audacity! Were it the common herd alone who were seduced into the use 
of opium, it might well be endured; we need not eare much about such as 
these; but the soldiers and their officers gu!p down such a quantity of this 
intoxicating juice as to render themselves in the end unfit for service. The 
very Mandarins, too, and their subordinates seem to set the prohibition agaivst 


| its use wholly at defiance; nay, more than this, even the vulgar eunuchs, 


employed in the paJaee, have made this enjoyment so familiar within its pre- 
cincts, that the harem itself is not free from the contagion. For all this evil 
the barbarians were responsible, and it became the Great Emperor to chastise 
them accordingly. He forthwith despatched his trusty servant Lin, a man 
ot great celebrity, who made lofty promises and gave his word to the Great 
Emperor, that he would lay down his life if he did not make an ead ot these 
horrible evils forever. When this mighty lord reached Canton, he required 
that all the poison thea on hand, which none at that moment were disposed 
to purchase, should be delivered up to him, But the merchants having re- 
fused compliance, he threatened them with iroprisonment and death in order 
to eatortitirom them. As good tortune, however, would have it, the barbes 
rian Superintendent, iit [Eliott], made his appearance in the pr vincial 
town; no fish was ever more completely caught in a net; he was obedient tu 
the mighty Lin, and surrendered more opium to him than he actually possess- 
ed. This was a proof that he was pretty well acquainted with the fundamere 
tal laws of the Celestial Empire, and he was highly extolled on this account, 
Lin presented him with a whole chest of tea, wortn nearly two dollars, as a 
reward for his good services. In order to let the whole world kiow that le 
had accomplished his mission, Lin caused all the execrable poison, which 
either could not be sold or had not been stolen by the government oflicers, to 
be destroyed; next he despatched two very earnesily- worded letiers to the chit f 
persons in authority among the barbarians, enjoining and commanding them 
not to give license in future for the transport of opium, and to order every 
individual to be carefully searched, so that no Cap'ain might violate the ine 
flexible laws of the Middle Empire. He also commanded that the ships which 
made voyages to Whampo should be bound down not to take any opium on 
board; and declared, that if a single ounce thereof were discovered on board, 
the Captain and all his crew should be puttodeath. This, however, the red 
barbarians could in no wise digest; Lin, therefore, forthe purpose of making An 
example at unce, brought the daysfol certain of their race to a close ; heim, 
he set fire tv a Spanish vessel, and drove the whole herd out of Macao.— 
Though it may be, that all the souls he got rid of were innocent ol offence, 
yet he considered there was wisdom in his proceeding, inasmuch as it spread 
fear of the Celestia) Empire in the breast of every barbarian, and humbled 
them to the dust. Buteven this did not operate as a warning to the red man’s 
race ; they next appeared with two little war-ships at the mouth of the ‘Tshu- 
kiang, where our formidable navy beat them to pieces ; | know that our 
junks went to the bottom, and vast numbers of our people lost their lives; 
nevertheless, victory, as was officially proclaimed, declared for us. Admiral 
Kuan, standing by the mast, had beheld the whole conflict, and no doubt 
thereby afforde« ample proot that he had put the enemy to the rout. Lin was 
sadly downcast at first; but he recovered spirit at last, and sent up @ report 
to the court, describing the discomfiture of the barbarians; an exploit for which 
both he and the Admiral were rewarded by the Gieat Emperor. Let not the 
reader be astonished hereat ; we would have him to know, that with us migh- 
tier triumphs are achieved with the pen than the sword, and he should reflect, 
too, that Mandarins have an invariable habit of fighting after this sort.— 
This explanation will afford him a correct key to the transactions hereinatter 
related, ; : 

“ The Son of Heaven now felt that he had wherewith to chastise the bar- 
barians, and straitway mace up his mind to adopt Lin’s advice, and close the 
gates ot heaven for ever; a sad death-blow to the miscreant st angers, who 
are covetous et gold beyond measure. In spite of their recourse to every 
kind of craft and intrigues, they were all driven away; yei they came back 
again, and contracted alliances with the other barbarian hordes, especially 
with the people of the flowery ensign.” [the Americans]. “ Wheretore the 
Emperor, acting under the counsel of the Director of the city of Peking, 
thought it advisable 10 cut oft all future intercourse with the foreigners, and 
gave orders that on the arrival of any vessel in the internal wateis of the 
Middle Empire, let it belong to what nation it might, divers and swimmers 
should be employed to set unon it, and by bering a hole in its sides or bottom, 
cause it to godown. Men of learning have made great lamentation that this 
great stroke of policy was never set in motion; as a con-equence, the barba- 
rians continued to swarm in our waters and at all puints, atterly disregarding 
the imperial veto—a speaking evidence in all conscience of their desperate 
perverseness! : 

“Jn the matter of the opium business, I must observe that Lin assured the 
Emperor he had put an effecinal end to this scourge. Our exalied master re- 
warded his faithful servant accordingly, and presented him with a peacock's 
feather, which he constantly wore in his cap. Witha view to make his 
measures more efficient, Lin dispersed spies over the whole face of the land, 
whose duty it was to keep a look-out for all smugglers; an overseer was ap- 
pointed to every ten houses, thus making it impossible to introduce the death- 
giving smoke by stealth. ‘What wisdom shone forth in all these proceedings, 
and how admirably did they not tend to uphold the majesty of the law! .\las! 
our prisons were crowded with suspected persons, who pined away by slow 








To the awakened men, here alluded to, belongs the writer of the Memorial 
we are about to lay before our readers. Its principal poriion was penned at 
a time when his understanding laboured under the incubus of national pe. | 
dantry, and was overruled by an inflated egotism, which blinds its possesso;’s 
mind to the clearest rays of common sense, and sees, in-every sinister occur. | 
rence, not its own error, but an overruling destiny, or the interposition of a 
momentary chance. Amidst all these disadvantages, however, the memori- 
alist shows himself to be an honest man and a sincere lover of his country ; 
nor have they been capable of so weighing down his spirit as to prevent his 





arriving in the end at conclusions that leave us at a loss which most to admire, 
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degrees in their dungeons ; trade stagnated utierly in the interior: and mis- 
trust prevailed in ev: ry quarter. Notwithstanding, the Mandarins —— _ 
purses; and we forbad the export of fine silver, many millions of whic i 1a 

formeriy been squandered in procuring the noxious juice. Yhis was a great 
triumph for Lin, and cause of boundiess rejoicing to him; though it cannot 
be concealed that wholesale smuggling in opium, which had hithe:to been 
carefully confined loa single spot, was bow carried on along the whole « oasis 
of Kuanztong, Fokien, and Tshekiang; so crafty and avaricious a spirit 
did the barbarians at a]] times exhibit! At this time also, in consequence of 
the great Lin having destroyed all the stock of opium in hand, great was its 
rise in price; so that the merchants, who would otherwise have been reduced 
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to bankruptcy, now put bundreds and thousands of tiang in their pockets ; 
nay, many of them earned well nigh upon a million, for which they owed an 
jnfiaite debt to the severe measures he adopted. So also thought the great 
Son of Heaven, who caused publication to be made that any individual who, 
after the lapse of twelve months, should inhale ‘he tames of the prohibited juice 
of the poppy, should pay for the offence with his life. And the whole nation 
trembled, and were tuli of dismay and tear; yet every one smoked as be- 
fore ! 

‘The governmentof Peking at this time issued a proclamation announc- 
ing to the people that the whole world did homage to the E:mperor, that the 
barbarians had all submit:ed to him, and that the indomitable Lin had burnt 
their ships; adding, that the Son of Heaven, conscicus of his irresistible power, 
trom thenceforth declared eternal war against the strangers. This was dated 
at the beginning of the twentieth year ot Taokuang’ (March, 1549). ‘ Judge, 
then, of the astonishment excited at Court, when news was brought of the ar- 
rival of a whole fleet of barbarians, with red soldiers, and amultitude of black 
robbers, making for Tshusan. At that spot these lawless thieves, as they 
were styled, demanded the island to be delivered up to them, that they might 
keep it in their hands until all disputes were seuled. ‘The Admiral, who had 
the command in those waters, was pot to be easily affrighted, and would cer- 
tainly nave given a good account of the invaders, had not all his men and 
sailors gone elsewhere, and he himself been wounded. As it was, the entire 
of this important group of islands fell under the grasp of these miscreanis, Al 
Hiamen [Amoy], however, matters took a different turn, One of their vessels 
had been sent tnither, for the purpose of delivering a letter from the barba- 
rian’s minister. The Commander of the place was highly exasperated, and 
sent a ball through the ship; in spite of this, ihe wretcaes converted the fori 
into a heap of ruins, and then made off. tin 3 

* As soon as the great Emperor heard of this deed of violence, he dismissed 
the Fuyuen, or government director of ‘I'shekiang; for, admitting that he had 
no soldiers under his orders, it was his duty to have called out the militia, by 
which he might have destroyed this pitiful crew of strangers ; but he was tou 
great a coward to do any thing of the sort; su, notwithstanding his being a 
Mandshu, he was sent into exile, tha: he mightexpiate his crime, Old, peace- 
loving Llipoo, was set in his place, and ordered by the Emperor to buil ships 
of the line as large as the English. He, on his part, sent orders accordingly 
to the Inspector of War; but the poor man being unable to execute them,— 
in fact, he had never seen any ship larger than a junk in all his days,—cut 
his throat, as a witness of bis fidelity as well in death as in lite, 

: Phe foreign thieves then set torwards fer the mouth of the Peho, in order 
to send up a petition. ‘I'he celebrated Kishen was at that time governor ol 
the province of ‘Tshili; his thoughts were not as other men’s thoughts ; for 
he said, ‘instead of punishing these miscreants with ceath, as the Emperor's 
dignity requires, and their crimes deserve, let us get rid of the barbarians in 
a courteous way.’ He, therefore, thought it best to send them back to Can- 
ton, where no harm could come from them. 
policy, as well as magnanimity? Though the Emperor had no large ships 
at his command, it was in his power to have burnt the frigates and ships of 
the line by the employment of common junks; but there was much more hu- 
manity in Kishen’s proceeding; he spared the barbarians’ lives, for which 
mercy, however, they never evinced the slightest gratitude; nor could 1 help 
saying, what was in every body’s mouth, “ Mark the wickedness of this race, 
who maxe no return for all these kindnesses!” 1 was, at that time, the first 
civil officer in the city of Tseki, which lies near the coast, opposite tne island 
of Tshusan; and here I resolved to set fire to the red pirates, and annihilate 
them with my junks bnt L could not get the inhabitants tu lend me the least 
help, sothey escaped, and left me surely vexed and disappointed. Still I 
should have found the means of carrying my object into effect, had not the 
barbarians soon after come to terms with Kishen. The good and grcat Emn- 
peror, who was well aware of the atdent love of country which glowed within 
my breast, rewarded me with a peacock’s feather, an honour which made my 
heart to joy exceedingly.’ be * * * 

‘Kishen told the barbarians that he would take all their complaints into 
consideration, and, after laying his report before the Emperor, communicate 
his answer thereto in due time, It appeared, however, that the letter from 
their minister was expressed in so coarse a mannet, that the imperial ear 
could not listen to it without being offended; tor which reason, the statesman 
made an extract from it, in which the whole atlair was illustrated afler the 
fashion of our own counuy. As soon as the great Taokuang had cast his 
impe:ial eye on the said document, he observed, “ The barbarians are a very 
sibmissive race. ‘Truly they have come a great distance in order that | may 
be au arbitrator between them and my servant Lin, They may now be dealt 
with as supplicants.” Ele accompanied these woras by giving command to 
assemble an army, and a very numerous one was collected accordingly ; the 





soldiers were armed with spears, swords, bows and arrows, and some few of 


them with matchlocks. For the purpose of inspiring the two Iliites’ [the Ad- 
miral and the Capiain] ‘with feelings ot greater deference, Kishen invited 
them to an interview iu a splendid tent pitched on an island near the trovps’ 
quarters, The barbarian chief was not, however, present, for he had betaken 


himself to the wall of ten thousand lis. desiring to gratify himself with behold- | 


ing the greatness of ancient days. Here stood Kishen, not in the majestic 
dignity which should ever be the statesinan’s attendant, and in a much greater 
degree when he finds himself brought into euntact with barbarians, bu: like a 
fawning courtier, overflowing with amiability and sott words, just as it he 
had beea an inferior. He gave Iliit to know what course it was needful for 
him to pursue in future with regard to the Opium Question; Kishen con- 
ceiving that, as soon as the red barbarians should make their head man res- 
ponsible for the importation of the poppy juice, they would abstain from 
bringing any more; while, if this result did net ensue, it would be an easy 
matter to condemn a single individual to death, and thus strike terror into the 
rest. The like admirable plan had been also devised by Lin; but the said 
lliit chose to set his face against it, assuring the minister that it was not prac- 
ticable, inasmuch as the nations of the West would never bend their necks to 
any yoke of the kind. It must, withal, be admitted, that, for a barbarian, as 
he was, Lliit showed mach modesty on this occasior. After he had seen all 
our warlike preparations with his own eyes, he had leave from Kishen to de- 
part; the latter letting him go without the fraction of an answer to any one of 
his questions. In order to tire out the barbarians’ patience, he spun out the 
negotiations to as great a length as he could, and when they pressed for 
things definitive, the Duake—this being Kishen’s rank— et them know in writ- 
ing that they must proceed with all expedition :o Canton, whither he would 
proceed, tov, himself, to examine personally intothe matter. This submis- 
siveness flowed trom their profound respect, no less than the spirit of obedience 
in which they hed placed themselves under the Emperor’s orders, Kishen 
went even so far as to make them a present of horned cattle, seeing them to 
be quite attenuated with hunger and disease; and he gave them his word, 
that a cessation of hostilities should be observed during the continuance of 
the negotiations. By such means as these, he sent the fleet away trom us.— 
At no foregone period had so large a host of barbarians crossed the waters to 
our shores. The Emperor was overjoyed that he had got rid of them, thoagh 
Kishen had them in his power, and might have destroyed every man among 
them. ‘They had expressed their desire to Hlipu, that their captive fellow bar- 
barians might be delivered back, and, as a jure, released a quantity of junks 
which they had taken; this intelligent oflicer, however, declared the thing to 
be inadmissible, unless they would restore Tshusan to its lawful propri- 
etor. 

‘ Kishen delayed more and more, that he might put the rebels to the rest, and 
at declared that the Emperor would allow trade to be carried on as heretofore. 
But their cravings were not to be satisfied ; they began afresh, like untameable 
beasts, to fight and quarrel; yet they would not have got our forts into their 
claws, had not our men gone away home, We had collected a host of peas- 
entry and soldiers, militamen, and all other sorts of fighting people ; but it 
was a lamentable sight to see, while one party were shooting at the guns, 
another marched off elsewhere, so that, in the end, scarce a hand was left to 
load them. The Commandant bit his lips, and numbers of our warriors, after 
they had discharged their matchlocks, threw up the game and surrendered, 
It was nothing but the loss of these forts which prevented our arms from 
being crowned with victory ; without this, we must cave conquered, Kishen 
alone was to blame for it all. 

* The poor man at last fell into such a fitof terror, as to grant them the isle 
of Hiang-Kiang’ (or, Hongkong) : ‘nay, as to load the red rebels with further 
privileges and benetactions, He knew quite well that the great Emperor 
would never sanction this prodigality ; it was conditional upon the government 
and court consenting to it, and also upon the evacuation of the island of 
Tshusan, which [iit carried into effect with instant despatch. It was to Kishen 
his heart’s content to have played off this trick upon the unworthy creatures. 
Next there came down an awful command from the Son of Heaven, to ex- 
terminate every soul of them instantly, and not allow a single ship to make 
her escape. What was the Duke to do? Kishen put himself upon the defen- 
sive; but they chose the offensive, and laid violent hands on the forts next 
the Tiger’s mouth. It was a notable spectacle ; the hills were covered with 
dense masses of men, who speedily vanished like smoke, forgetting they had 
received orders to fight until the last man of them was no more. This affair 
brought down upon Kishen stripes from the son of Heaven; it was his duty 
to have driven the barbarians back again, a task which, we all thought he 
might have executed with the greatest ease, if he had only sunk their ships. 
And now they advanced eagerly up the Pearly Stream’ [the Chinese name 
for the Canton river]; ‘and as there was nota grain of courage left among 
the Mandarins, the rebels would, in all probability, have captured the pro- 
vihcial eapital—for every regiment had been taken aback—if we had not had 
recourse to other measures. Two of our best men, therefore, sought an in- 
terview with [liit, and told him to betake himself to Peking, where he would 


Was not this a masterpiece of 
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be able to settle all matters in dispute. * * Hereupon he madehis way 
back to Macao, where he waited a few days ; but discovering, or suspecting, 
that all was duplicity, and that we did not ihink it necessary to keep faith with 
barbarians, he traced his steps back again, and tought nis way to Uanton, 
where an important act in the drama was soon to be opened. 

‘in the meanwhile, ‘Tshusan was delivered back, and I, cld Shu, was seni 
\o the spot to bringthings once more into order. ‘here were two things which 
disconceried me ; one was the dismissal of my peace-loving old friend Ilipoo, 
who had been sent into exile, and the other, tne public exccation of three 
mariners, who were hewn to pieces in Tshusan. Why was this done ? 
Yukien, one of Lia’s bosom triends, a Mongolian by extraction, was sent to 
tue isiand as plenipotentiary ; he had solemnly prouused to distruy the whole 
of the barbarians, but only kept his word with respect to the three sailors. 
it the whole army had fallen into his hands, he would have treated them alter 
the same fashion ; but as they did not make their appearance, he gave out 
that they kept away trom fear ci his presence. I planmed to build a great wall 
along the wnole coast of ['shusan, to prevent the barbarians trom landing, in 
case they should return; besides this, we construcied strung works on the 
hill where our army had shown figh', though but fora few minutes, on a 
former eccasion; in this way, Tinghai sooa looked like a great iron town, 
W ho, thought we to ourselves, will now ever dace to assail us? Three Gen- 
erals lentus their aid in this task, and the dreadful Jukien came across to 
watch over the execution of the works. 

‘ Matters wore a totally different aspect in Canton to what they had done 
betore, Old Jang had taken up his quariersthere he had fought and won so 
inany baules in earlier days, that the Emperor sent the septuagenarian 
thither that he might close his span by extirpa ing these barbarians, He was 
aided by Itshan, a youth, nephew to the Emperor, who had passed his whole 
life in the palace, and contd not fail to be a skiltul tactician, seeing how 
wonderfully successful ne had been in combating every intrigue, and main- 
taining himself in his uncle’s god graces ; he was, as matter of course, ap- 
pointed Commander-in chiet of the whole army. Lt was not, as in the pre- 
ceding wars, called out in isolated corps, but eaca province was required vo 
furnish iis contingent. Whata splendid army they formed round about Can- 
ton, and how beautifully was not the warlike emblem displayed on the back 
of their coats! It our souls had nos been so sadly em bitterea at the conduct 
ofthe barbarians, place might have been tuund for a tear of pily overthe de- 
struction which awaited them, tor they were doomed to fall a prey to these 
warriors. Mo. ney, however, was vur pinching need; wherefore, the barbar- 
ian were for the moment allowed to carry on rade at Canton without impedi- 
ment, seeing that the importation dues covered the expenses of the war, aud 
that tne barbarians of all nations paid for the new cannon used, and making. 
tlerein was but a slight evidence of the siazaiarly-sxiltul sialesinansnip of 
the Soa of Heaven ! 

- Having collected a torce of about 60,000 men, our next s ep wasto give 
the barbarians our Most Solemn assurances tual we were aBimated by none 
bul Lue most peuceabie of dispositions, and Lit believed our word, as was his 
wont; he cared, indeed, tur nothing but that trade might have its undisturbed 
course. We had prepared a host of fire-boats, and built a mighty ship, like 
a swimming battery ; 1f we could have succeeded in making it move in the 
water it would have sufficed to make a quick enc of the whole rebel squadron, 
Brave lihan one night sent this ocean of fire suddenly forth against the bar- 
barians ; but, woe tur us! it set fire to ihe houses near il: the flaming beams 


the rebels and merchants, whose goods were seriously injured by them. We 
afterwards opened our batteries; but as the balls missed their aim we failed 
in dispersing the rebels as we had calculated, and our soldiers thought if 
Wises' not to stand by us any longer; which discovering, the dare-devils ot 
red-pirates shot forth and robbed us cl all the canuon which we had manufac- 
tured so recently with their own moneys. ‘They carried their recklesness so 
far as to leap on shore and fire away at the walls of the provincial city; ow 
warriors thereupon hurried forwards tothe gatesand closedthem; for what 
else could be dene against such good-for-nothing 1ascals? The inhabitants 
however, were exasperated exceedingly al this proceeding, and bloody en- 
counters occurred in consequence between them and the troops. Our gallant 
Jang, therefore, posted himself upon the walls, made signal for the barbarian 
chiet to appruach,and, witha view to arrest him in his mad career, flung him, 
twogolden bracelets. But,as it appears, none but their women wear these de 
cora.ions, whereas, amongst us, they are worn by Generals: it was stupid 
enougn of him under any circumstances to refusethem ; but so itfell out, and 
Jang. pitying the barbarian leader, came down trom the wall. 

‘it would have been nothing but justice io have pat all these miscreants of 
foreigners to death ; but as their constant cry was, “ Money! money!” and 
they would hear of nothing else, [than considerately gave them six millions 
ot dollars, to quiet these insatiables; he then drove them out of the river, and 
leit not one benind. This great man assuredly took too much credit to him- 
self for this act, as if it had been a deed of hervism almost without a parallel 
in the page of history. Old Shu has turned it over much in his mind, and at 
last arrived at the opinion, that silver-balls may be used with greater effect 
than iron ones: he will shortly write a treatise on the subject for the instruc- 
tion of his tellow-conntrymen. * * ‘Trade was now resumed as heretofore, 
and we succeeded in extracting so much money from the pockets of the 
barbarian merchants as enabled us to rebuild the forts on an improved scale 
and cast uew cannon. 

‘ ft appeared to me that atier the repeated overthrows which, according to 
the accuunts which the Emperor circulated throughout his dominions, the 
barbarians had experience, they should bave lost all courage and returned 
home as fast as they could. And the dreadtul Yukien, in addition, gave out 
that a violent tempest had destroyed all their ships, and drowned every one 
on board. But how indescribable was my astonishment when tidings were 
brought that Amoy had been captured! Who could have imagined that this 
miserable crew could have conquered a fortress which had cost us such a 
world of labour and money to construct, with walls three ells in thickness 
and several li in circuit? Alas! it was too true; for the rebels had gone 
cunningly to work ; instead of bravely facing the guns, they had crept by 
stealth along the sides ot the walls, and came by surprise upon our brave sol- 
diers, and hunted them fiom the batteries. The pirates were, of a truth, far 
too crafty for us; they would never fight as they ought to have fought, but 
cared not by what trick they could get the better of us! 

‘Old Governor Yem was present when this scandalous affair took piace : 
he had grown hoary in battle, and some days afterwards drove the barbarians 
away; but he had the weakness to allow them to leave a garrison behind at 
Kolangsu, oppesite to Amoy; he could not make up his mind to drive them 
to utter despair. In this the old hero permitted his feelings to carry him to a 
great length indeed! Old Shu thought to himself, If these vagabonds ever 
come to T’shusan again they will have a different accoun: to settle, But, to 
our great surprise, two of their fire-vomiters did present themselves: where- 
upon one of our Generals discharged a cannon at them, and instantly sunk 
one ofthem. This gallant exploit was, upon Yukien’s report, immediately 
rewarded by the General’s promotion to a higher post, which the Emperor 
confirmed, We carried on the contest tor seven days afierwards with the 
barbarians, until at last our brave fellows sunk from sheer fatigue; for they 
could get no rest day or night’ [Fnend Shu is sadly out here; the contest 
lasted but an hour and a half, instead of seven days!] “ They had, however, 
strength enough left to carry them home, and so they got off without damage. 
What afierwards became of the troops I really do not know ; all [can report 
is, that they disappeared from my horizon. * * As it respects myself, I 
remained in my dwelling until the last man was safe.” 

[Shu now relates how he gotaway, with hisdomestics and as much money 
as they cuuld carry, in the disguise of a beggar, having first caused his boots 
and mandarian garments to be laid beside a piece of water, and a report to be 
spread that he had drowned himself. ] 


‘ The barbarians,’ he continues, ‘then made themselves once more masters 
ot Tinghai; butthe inhabitants, instead of retiring from it as I had command- 
ed them, remained quietly at home, and did their best to put as much money 
in their pockets as they could,—an act of glaring perfidy! The terror-striking 
Yukien now proclaimed, that he was about to drive out the barbarians at the 
head ot a hundred thousand men. | was amazed at this intelligence, as I knew 
that he had searcely ten thousand with him, including many militia. He 
gave notice, at the same time,thathe would put any one to death who opened 
his mouth on public affairs, or said one word to the prejudice of the army.— 
Upon the approach of the barbarians he issued orders to his men not to fire 
until they were close upon them, in order that they might be annihilated at 
one blow. The plan was admirably conceived; but when the red thieves 
drew near it was tound that the troops marched off, and many twwok to the water, 
The most remarkable occurrence of all was, however, that Yukien himself, 
a commander of experienced bravery, and accustomed to victory, was the very 
first to abandon his post: his patriotism could not be doubted; it was his re- 
selve to devote his life to the {uture ex@ipation of the barbarians. - His men 
would have stood firm, and died in their intrenchments, had not the enemy 
assailed them with a storm of balls and shells, against which they really could 
not make head. * * Yukien, however, | must add, afterwards took the 
affair so much to heart that le made attempts to drown himself, but he was 
always rescued from a watery grave. Two days subsequently he swallowed 
a strong potation of opium ; and thus ended a career full of exploits, but not 
before he had ordered three barbarians te be hewn in pieces. His death filled 
the Son of Heaven with the acutest grief; he ordered his body to be interred 
with great pom Where could Taokuang find so capable a general to re- 
place him? His whole life had been a source of terror to all barbarians; 
neither would the rebels from the West have escaped him, had they not come 
out with muskets and cannon. 





‘I, old Sha, now found my way to Hungshen, the capital of theprovince 


beams floated down the river, and the fire-boats exploded, to the great terror of 
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or Tshekiang, where I gave in a full report of the matters connected with 
the loss of the Yamen and Tshusan groups, and of the bravery with which 
we had detended ourseives. But the old Governor, a very hot-tempered man, 
was not to be satisfied ; he deprived me of my Office and the peacock’s feather, 
wherewith I was sorely vexed,—and so sorely, that I should have ridded 
myself of lite, had not a sense of duty told me that | was bound to preserve it 
for behoot of my dear country. ‘To add to this misfortune, I received the un- 
welcome news that Ningpo likewise had fallen into the red barbarians’ hands, 
and that the chief authorities there had also felt impelled to die by their 
own act; but they did not relish keeping their heads under water, tor which 
reason they quickly retreated, and set off for Piknoan, where they resolved 
to throw a bulwark across the barbarians’ further advance. A great council 
was called together at this time, wherein | gave it as my opinion, that it was 
quite useless to wage war any longer, and that nothing could result from it 
but a heavy expenditure, ruin to the land, confusion among the people, and 
universal misery. Upon this the whole council protested that I was a coward 
and a traitor to my country, inasmuch ag the Great Emperor had ordered the 
rebels to be rooted out, in order to uphold the cause of good order and the 
honour of the Celesiial Empire; nor could peace be thought of until the 
whole pestiferous race had been got rid of. Old Shu thereupors feptied, 
“ This is easy enough to say, but you will findit a hard thing to accomplish. 
ThatI may afiord you, however, a fresh proof of my patrictic teelings, 1 will 
callfor a generalarming, build fireboats, and show myself toremost in defence 
of my country.” And 1 kept my word, as will hereafter be seen. 
‘ As soon as the Emperor was made acquainted with the uncontrollable in- 
solence of the barbarians, he summoned all his ministers, and each ot them 
insisted that the only and best policy was to rvot out the red-haired free- 
bovters; in no other way could the safety of the empire be insured ; and they 
also recommended, that whoever should hen eforward dare to speak of peace 
should be instantly put todeath. This declaration was succeeded by pro- 
found silence. ‘The next step was to appoint Yuking, who is the Emperor’s 
nephew, as terror-spreading General, and give him positive commands to 
exterminate the barbarians immediately. ‘To this end large sums of money 
were placed at his disposal; and orders were sent him to collect an army of 
sixty or even a hundred thousand men, and push the wav in right earnest. 
This young man was esteemed a very skilful watrior; fur he had read a num- 
ber of books om the science of war, and had witnessed on occasion military 
evolutions. Such extensive preparations would nov, however, have, I think, 
been necessary, had the counsels of Hentshao been followed. ‘This individual 
was an experienced commander, whom the Emperor had called wo Peking 
that he might look to the defence of the capital. It was Hentshao’s plan to 
rid the land of further tribulation by constructing a fire boat capacious enough 
to hold six thousand seamen, and swift enough to go three is per minute; 
five thousand m:n to be employed in diving under water, and at once boring 
holes in the bottoms of the enemy’s ships, while the remaining thousand should 
keep up a brisk fire upon them. In this way sure and speedy destruction 
would fall upon the rebels’ heads. There could be no doubt of the superior 
wisdom of such a course, and a Portuguese at Macao had offered to build 
such a vessel in a short space of time ; but the tmperor refused his sanction, 
and the scheme was abandoned, to the great detrimeut of the monaiehy. An- 
other was proposed by a great minister of state, who recommenced the fitting 
out of a fleet three times stronger than the English rebels had, which should 
gu and take possession of Singapore and the Straitsof Sunda. Truly it would 
have been a magnificent scene to behold ships mounting three hundred guns, 
and manued with crews of three thousand men: such a sight as this would 


have struck dismay into the barbarrans! But this proposal found a deaf ear 
like the rest. * * * 





* At length—it was at the beginning of the twenty-sec nd year of T'aokuang 
[142], the terror-spreading General, Yuking, wasin readiness with his army; 
he did not condescend to take the field in person, but collected a very numer- 
vous harem, in which he disported himself bravely, spending often upwards of 
a thousand taels per day [more than 350/. sterling,] This pastime rendered 
ready money scarce; and so he was obiiged to send several fine corps home 
again. When March arrived he set things in motion to attack the barbarians; 
he was wise enough to stay behind, and send his host forwards to recapture 
Niogpo, having given them orders to make use of their daggers and short 
swords only, and strike off the rebels’ hands. * * In order that this might 
be done more systematically be took a numerous band of robbers from Shan- 
tong into the service, and incorporated the Miaotses [a semibarbarous native 
race] with the army. These savages were habited in tiger-skins, and would 
have eatea up the barbarians on the spot, had they been blessed with the op- 
portunity.’ 

To be Continued 


BELTED WILL HOWARD. 








worth in Cumberland, belonging to Lord Carlisle, had been entirely destroyed 
by fire, thes adcing another item to the list of things fashioned by Wor forefathers 
of which time or accident is gradually depriving us. As a memorial of things 
as they existed when the world was some centuries younger than it is now, and 
still more of those turbulent days, the recuilection of which our border min 
strelsy has helped to perpetuate, Naworh Castle was a place of great inte- 
rest. Its weatuer-beaten, time-stricken walls, had witnessed deeds of violence 
aud bloodshed (gallantry and patriotisin they were thought then) the like of 
which, even if those walls had stood, they would, it is hoped, never bave seen 
again Border warfare and its horrors have long since disappeared ; peace 
with its blessings, now reigns throughout the district; and yet the mind, against 
its better reason, csnnot furbear reverting with plearure to the agitated history 
of former days, as transmitted to us through the co!oured media of ballad and 
tradition. Such charm forall! time have adventurous courage and endurance : 
such is the sanctifying power of time. Hence arises one great source of the 
pleasure we feel in con:emplating aa old fortress, connected as it is with the 
times of which we speak. 

It was not, however, to give a description ef Naworth that we took up our 
pen, but to recount the history of one of its inhabitants, the Lord William How- 
ard, through whose residence there the castle acquired much of its celebrity. 
This nobleman (better known as ‘Belted Will’) was the son of Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, and grandson of the Earl of Surrey, whose name is famous 
in the annals of English literature as the first writer of blank verse in ‘the vul- 
gar tongue.’ Heseemed destined to experience and exempl fy the truth, that 
no rank confers an immunity from misfortune; nay, that at certain periods 
those most elevated are most liable to calamity. H s mother died shortly after 
his birth, his grandfather perished on the scaffold, and in his ninth year he was 
compelled to see his father suffer the same fate on Tower Hill for a traitorous 
attachment (so it was alleged) to the Queen of Scots. The sons were there- 
upon deprived of rank and estates, sothat they were truly reduced to that 
plight foreseen hy the duke (whose grief had need to stretch itself beyond the 
hour of death), when he described them, shortly before his execution, as having 
‘nothing to feed the cormorants withal.’ 


William at the age of fourteen, was married to his father’s ward, the Lady 
Elizabeth Dacre, who was by some years his junior. Their own statement in 
after-years was, that at the period of their espousals they ‘could nott make above 
twenty-five yeares both togeather.’ Contrary to what might be naturally ex- 
pected, his marriage with this lady, who, as one of the co-heiresses of George 
Lord Dacre, brought Naworth and other large estates into the Howard family, 
was eminently happy. His attachment to her continued unchanged through 
the troubles and distractions ot a long life. ‘In his accounts,’ says Mr. Ho- 
ward of Corby Castle, in the Memorials ofthe Howard Family, a folio volume 
printed, but not published, ‘there are a number of presents to her, even to deco- 
rate her person at an advanced age, ; and he had her portrait taken by Corne- 
lius Jansen, the best painter then known, when she was in her seveaty-third 
year. He fired with indignation, amounting almost to implacability, at Sir 
William Hutton’s having insinuated that she, during his absence, when he was 
warden of the marches, had conniveu at the escape of a prisoner, and would 
ecarce accept anaraple apology.’ ‘Tne Earl of Arundel, Lord William's eldest 
brother, having adopted the Roman Catholic faith, and not deeming it safe to 
remain in England, attempted to escape to the continent ;but was seiz ed as he was 
stepping on board the vessel, and committed to the Tower. Lord William and 
one of his sisters soon followed their brother into the same place of captivity, 
at a time most inconvenient for their interests. A claim for the Dacre estates 
had been set up by Francis Dacre, uncle to the two noblemen’s wives: and 
this claim he prosecuted with great eagerness. Notwithstanding every unjusti- 
liable contrivance was resorted to, jurors packed, ‘nay, the councellors refused 
to plead their tile when they hadd been formelly reteyned,’ yet the trial passed 
in favour of che Howards. After a year’s imprisonment, Lord William wes 
allowed to go scot free ; his brother was also liberated, but not quite so easily ; 
they made a star-chamber matter of it, and inflicted a heavy fine Although 
an end had been put to the ligitation by a solemn judgment against the claim- 
ant, it by no means consorted with the queen’s policy to suffer such large es- 
tates to pass at once into the hands of disaffected persons, as the Howards were 
though to be. They petitioned Elizabeth for a restitution of their rights ; but 
it was not until 1601, that is, thirty years after those rights had accrued, nor un- 








til a ‘consideration’ to the amount of £10,000 was paid to the exchequer, that 
she consented to do her petitioners the justice they sued for. Brighter days 
dawned upon the house of Howard when Elizabeth died. It was now that 
William began to repair the decayed castle a: Naworth, where old Camden 
found him in 1607. Having been appointed warden of the merches by King 





James, he garrisoned Naworth with one hundred and forty men, resolving \o 
a ‘ ‘ 


We were grieved to hear a few weeks ago that the fine old fortalice at Na-- 
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fulfil his duties with assiduity and vigour. His efficient measures so terrified } custem that formerly obtained of st 


the Scots, that the very children were stilled when their mothers threatened 
them with his name ; a trick they did not fail to vse when need required. It 
has been stated, that [Indian nurses are wont, in like manner, to menace their 
rebellious charges with the vengeance of Saib Warren Hastings even at this 
day. ‘When io their greatest height,’ says old Fuller, ‘the moss-troopers hod 
two great enemies—te laws of the land and Lord William Howard of Na- 
worth. He sent many of them to Carlisle, to that place where the officer always 
does his work by daylight.’ \t seems that he did not always troubie himself te 
send culprits so far as Carlisle, for a grove of aged oaks near the Castle las 
been pointed out as the usual place of execution, where many a border marau- 
der, both Scotch and English, atruggled his last. An anecdote will illustrate 
this. The Lord warden beiog a thoughtful studen', as well as a dauntiess so'- 
dier, was poring one day over a book, when a trooper hastily entered his study 
to report that a man of dubious character, from the wrong side of the border, 
had been captured. He proceeded to enquire his master’s pleasure as to the 
prisoner's treatment when Lord William, indignant at the interruption, ex 

claimed, ‘Hang him, in the devil’s name !’ To hear was to obey ; the captive 
was a Scotchman, and no command cvu'd be couched in plainer words. The 
soldier, making no allowance for the puzzling nature of schoolmen’s pages, nor 
supposing for a moment that his master had frowned (as King John would have 
had Hubert think) ‘more out of humour than advised respect,’ straightway hur- 
ried his un‘ortunate prisoner to a convenient tree. Imagine Lord Wiiliam’s 
surprise when, upon expressing a desire to examine the case, he was informed 
that his previous order had been obeyed tothe letter. His lordsbip’s library 
was placed alongside his oratory, high up in the eas‘ern tower, communicating 
by a narvow stone stair with his dormitory. From a catalogue which he drew 
ap, we were glad to perceive that his culleclion comprised Shakspeare’s plays 
and Homer's Iliad, as it showed that notwithstanding his predilection for the 
severer stndies of theology and history, and in spite of the distractions conse- 
quent upon a military life, he could occasionally find leisure to unbdend his 
mind over the creations of poetic genias. From what we know of his scholas- 
tic habits, we-can well believe that, secure within his ‘peaceful citadel’ amongst 
his beloved books, be oftenallowed the storm of elements, or of circumstance, 
to blow without as it listed. 

It seems that his lordship frequently rode up to London. The expense of a 
journey, with twenty attendants and twelve horses, amounted to about 15/.—a 
fact which shows the great difference between thai time and the present, since 
he must have been at least six days on the road. A century earlier, a similar 
journey from Skipton Castle, in Yorkshire, to London, cost the Earl of Cumber- 

and, with thirty-three servants, £7 163. In 1622 Lord William was attacked 
with an Ilness of some danger, since he deemed it necessary to betake him- 
self to Spa, near Aix-la-Chapelle, then the fashionable bathing-place, fur the 

urpose of recruiting hs health. In passivg, we mey notice that this place 

ae given its name to every other medicinal spring, all of them being now 
termed Spas The water-drinkers, always a vagraut tribe, having discovered 
elsewhere brunnen of filthier tinge and more offensive odour, the glory of 
Spa has become a ; but they cannot take away the honour it possesses 
of being known to the Romans, and of the visit in 1717 of Peter the Great. 
To return, however, to our subject. Mr, Howard, in the work from which we 
before quoted, informs us tbat Lady Howard was often cailed ‘Bessie with the 
Braid Apron,’ not, as he conceived, from embroidery of that part of her dress, 
but usijug the word bvoad in allusion to the breath or extent of her possessions 
This may be so : but in Mr. Howard’s remarks concerning the epithet by which 
that lady’s husband is usually known, we think there is good reason to suppose, 
as we shail presently show, that he has mistaken the origin of the appellation. 
These are Mr. Howards words—‘Lord William is, in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, called by Sir Walter Scot ‘Belted Will Howard,’ meaning, I appre- 
hend, that he was in the habit of wearing the daldrick, or broad belt, which wos 
formerly worn as a distinguished badge by persons of high station But this 
as to him is not at all founded on fact, as the belts which he wears in his pic- 
tures are particularly narrow. But the characteristic epithet with which nis 
mame has come down to our times is Bawd, meaning Bold Wyllie.’ We 
shall now give Sir Walter's ketch of he Lord of Naworth— 


than whom knight 
Was never dubbed more buld in fight, 
Nor when from war and armour free, 
More famed for stately courtesy. 
* * * 


Costly his garb, his Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er his doublet shaped of buff, 
With satin slashed and lined ; 
Tawny his boot, and gold his spur, 
His cloak was all of Poland fur, 
His hose with silver twined ; 
His Bilboa blade, by marchmen felt, 
Hung in a broad and studded belt ; 
Hence, in rude phrase, the borderers still 
Called noble Howard Belted Will, 

The ‘troad and studded belt’ here alluded to was preserved at Naworth up 
to the breaking out of the late fire, amongst other memorials of its brave 
wearer It was not, however, so much remarkable fur breadth as for the met- 
al studs up0 its surface, arranged so as to form this couplet in German, a 
translation of which is subjoined :— 

O mensch gedenck an diesen tag 
Dass Gottes starcke hand vermag. 


{O man! reflect that on this day 
God's hand hath power to save or slay } 


The appellation of ‘belted’ may be easily traced to this baldrick. Doubtless, 
in the vulgar imagination, its uncouth characters locked up some mysterious 
charm that protected the person of its wearer from danger; an impression 
that he himself would be in no haste to remove, and which seemed to be coun- 
tenanced both by his fearless activity and the hours spent in the seclusion of 
his study. 

Lord William was a member of the church of Rome, and apparently a reve- 
rent student of ber creed. His library contained many religious treatises, and 
amongst them was one upon the Real Presence, with the autograph of its au- 
thor, John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, ‘a martyr, if not to the truth that is 
recorded ‘n the authentic book of heaven, yet to that copy of itwhich he 
thought authentic, which was written upon his heart in the antique characters 
of authoritative age’ Will was in the habit of writing a motto on the title- 
pages of his books in allusion to the subject; for instance, in Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes, he had placed in Latin St Paul’s exhortation, ‘ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall ;’ whilst in an astronomical treatise by Galileo, 
he had written— 

For thear glory is to change, 
And thear liberty to range. 


Histery and an 8 engrossed much of the lord warden’s attention, especi- 
ally the latter. In the Arundel collection of manuscripts in the British Muse- 
um, there are notes and copies of ancient documents in his own neat hand- 
writing. He was the intimate friend of Camden and Sir Robert Cotton, the 
collector of the Cottonian manuscripts ; indeed one of his danghters was mar- 
riedto Sir Robert's son. One of his letters to the antiquary, preserved in that 
collection, exhibits his laudable anxiety as a‘ lover of venerable antiquity’ in 
so striking a light, that we shail transcribe part of it. The leiter is dated 
‘Naward 13° Avgusti, 1698 ;' and we must premise that Sir Robert and Cam- 
den had, in their travels northwards, visited that place the preceding year. 
One might imagine, from the mention of ‘ these extreame partes,’ and ‘this 
cold region,’ that it was within the Arctic circle instead of Cumberland that 
Lord William lived. ‘Sir Thomas, the curate of Willemonsuicke, that you 
directed me to, is removed, and his successor would not adventure to deliver 
the stones before he knewe his master’s pleasure, which at first motion I ob- 
teined. ill haye tyme was past, I could gett no daughts to undertake to carry 
them, and now haie tyme is done, there are no draughts in the countrie able to 
drawe them, so as thereuppon I have appointed myne owne draughts to deliver 
them at Newborne, from whence I doubt not but they shal be spedily sonveid 
by water tu Mr Raddall, who I assure myselfe will take the opportunitie of 
the first vessle to transport them to the most convenient haven, from whence 
you may with most speed lodge them in such a place as you intend they shall 
rest without remove, which | wishe maie remaine as many yeares in your lim- 
Its, under the protection of your name and familie, as they have had residence 
in these partes sence the author of them did first erect them ; for that | much 
feare I shall not this year see you in these extreame partes, I thought good to 
informe you in generall, but not to mention any im particular, that | have got- 
ten, and know we are to have neere about me, at least 12 stones, most of them 
faire inscriptions, that you have not yet beard of, and your pennance shal be 
to come yourself and pick out the contents before you gett any knowledge of 
them. And so, earnestly desiringe so much happiness as once more to see 
ou ir this cold region, 1 will ever more rest your professed friend, William 
Howard.” Here was a polite invitation to an Oldbuck of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Here was a bonne bouche for an O dbuck of any century— 
with ‘ faire inscriptions.’ The only drawback trom the promised pleasure was 
the fairness of the inscriptions; your genuine antiquary prefers a lettered stone 
too illegible for avy eyes but his own to decipher it. We may notice, by the 
way, that the first sentence of the foregoing letter contains an ins‘ance of the 


‘ twelve stones’ 


yling the clergy ‘ Sir,’ a custom of which 
Shakspeare has several examples. F 
Lord William was an ancestor of the Earl of Carlisle, the present oaner of 
Naworth. He died in 1640, having had fifteen children by the Lady Elizabeth, 
his wife. 





SIEGE OF QUEBEC AND DEATH OF GENERAL 
MONTGOMERY. 

(From the Quebec Directory, by Alfred Hawkins, Just published.) 
The invasion of Canada by the troops of the American Congress rendered 
the year 1775 memorable in the annals of the Province. QueBec is remark- 
able among North Ainerican cities for having been five times invested by 
regular forces;—First, in 1629, when, in the hater ofthe Colony, it fell into 
the hands of the English,—iu 1690, after its natural capabilities tor defence 
had been improved by the art of fortification, when it successfully resisted the 
attack of Sir Wiliiam Phipps,—in 1759, when, after the battle of the Plains 
of Abraham, it was once more won by England.—in 1760, when having been 
maintained during the winter, it was unsuccessfuly besieged by de Lévi ;— 
and lastly, in 1775, when afier having been stormed without success—atter 
having sustained a siege and blockade of six months duration—the enemy 
was compelled to abandon his camp in despair. Since that time no hostle 
banner has been displayed before its walis ; and so long as it is detended by a 
garrison, loyal and resolute to de their duty—so long as England maintains 
the glory of her navy, Quebec may bid defiance to external attack and foreign 
violence. May the ‘time honored’ standard of Great Britain forever wave 
trom the battlements that crown this renowned fortress. 
On the 17th September, 17.75, Brigadier General Richard Montgomery who 
had formerly been in the British service, appeared at the head of an army, 
before the Fort of St. John’s, which, after a gallant defence, surrendered on 
the 3rd November, the garrison marching out with the honours of war. Mon- 
treal, which was entirely detenceless; capitulated on the 12th November ; and 
General Carleton, conceiving it of the utmost importance to reach Quebec, 
the only place capable of defence, passed through the American force station- 
ed at Sorel, during the night in a canoe with muffled paddles; and arrivee in 
Quebec on the 19th, to the great joy ot the garrison and loyal inhabilants, who 
placed every confidence in his well kn own courage and ability. 
An expedition of a singular and daring character had been successfully 
prosecuted against Quebec from the New England States, by a route which 
was little known, and generally considered impracticable. The expedition 
was headed by Colonel Arnold, an officer in the service of the Congress ; who 
with two regiments, amounting to about eleven hundred men, lett Boston about 
the middle of September, and undertook tu penetrate through the wilderness 
to Point Lévi, by the means of the Rivers Kennebec and Chaudiére, 
After passing thirty-two days in the wilderness,they arrived on the 4th 
November at the first settlement, cailed Sertigan, twenty five leagues from 
Quebec, where they obtained all kinds of provisisons. On the 9th, Colonel 
Arnold arrived at Point Lévi, where he remained twenty-four hours betore it 
was koown at Quebce ; and whence it was extremely fortunate that all the 
small crattand canoes had been removed by order of the officer commanding 
the garrison. On the 13th, late in the evening, they embarked in thirty four 
canoes, and very early in the morning of the 14th, he landed five hundred 
men at Wolf’s Cove, without being discovered trom tne Lizard and Hunter, 
ships of war.—The first operation was to take procession of what had been 
General Murray’s house on theSt, Foy Road, and of the General Hospital 
They also placed guards upon all the roads, in order to prevent the garrison 
from obtaining supplies from the country. 

The small force of Arnold prevented any attempt being made towards the 
reduction of the fortress until after the arrival of Montgomery from Montreal), 
who took the commandon the Ist December, and established his head quarters 
- — House. Arnold is said to have occupied a house near Scott’s 

ridge. 

The arrival of the Governor on the 19th November had infused the best 
spirit among the inhabitants of Quebec. On the Ist December, the motley 
garrison amounted to eighteen hundred men—all, however, full of zeal in the 
cause of their King and country, and well supplied with provision for eight 
months. They were under the immediate command of Colonel Allen Mac- 
lean, of the 84th Regiment or Royal Emigrants, composed principally ot :hose 
ot the gallant Fraser’s Highlanders, who had settled in Canada. 

STATEMENT OF THE GARRISON, IST DECEMBER, 1775. 
70 Royal Fusileers, or 7th Regiment. 
230 Royal Emigrants, or 84th Regiment. 
22 Royal Artillery. 
330 Biitish Militia, under Lt. Col. Caldwell. 
543 Canadians, under Colunel Dupre. 
400 Seamen under Captains Hamilt-n and Mackenzie. 
50 Masters and Mates. 
35 Marines. 
120 Artificers. 





1800 Total bearing arms. 

The siege, or rather the blockade, was maintained during the whole month 
of December, although the incidents were few and of little interest. The 
Americans were established in every house near the walls, more particularly 
in the Suburb of St. Roch, near the Intendant’s Palace. 

During this anxious period the gentry and inhabitants of the city bore arms, 
and cheerfully performed the duties of soldiers. The British Militia were 
conspicuous for zeal and loyalty, under the command ot Major Henry Cald- 
well, who had the Provincial rank of Lieutenant Colonel. He had served as 
Deputy Quarter Master General with the army, under General Wolfe, and 
had settled in the Province after the corquest. ‘The Canadian Militia within 
the town was commanded by Colonel! Le Compte Dupré, an officer of great 
zeal and ability, who rendered great services during the-whole siege. 

General Montgomery, despairing to reduce the place by a regular siege, re- 
solved un a night attack, in the hope of either taking it by storm, or of finding 
the garrison unprepared at some point. In this design he was encouraged by 
Arnold, whose local knowledge of Quebec was accurate, having been ac- 
quired in his frequent visits tor the purpose of buying up Canadian horses — 
‘The intention ot Montgomery soon became known to the garrison, and Gen- 
eral Carleton made every preparation to prevent surprise, and to defeat the 
assault ofthe enemy. For several days the Governor, with the officers and 
gentlemen, off duty, had taken up their quarters in the Récollet Convent, 
where they slept in their clothes. At last, early in the morning of the 31st 
December, and during a violent snow storm, Mameonet, at the head of the 
New York troops, advanced to the attack of the Lower town, from its western 
extremily, along a road beiween the base of Cape Diamond and the river.— 
Arnold, at the same time, advanced from the General Hospital by way of St, 
Charles Street. The two parties were to me:t at the )» wer end of Mountain 
Street, and when united were to force Prescott-Gate, {'wo feint attacks in 
the meantime on the side towards the west, were to dis ract the attention of 
the garrison. Such is the outline of this daring plan, tl; obstacles to the ac- 
complishment of which do not seem to have entered intu the contemplation of 
the American officers, who reckoned too much upon their own fortune and 
the weakness of the garrison. 

When, at the head of seven hundred men, Montgomery had advanced a 
short distance, he came to a narrow defile, with a precipice towards the river 
on the one side and the scarped rock above him on the other. This place is 
known by the name of Prés-de-Ville. Here all further approach to the Lower 
Town was intercepted, and commanded by a battery of three pounders placed 
in a hangard on the south ofthe pass, The Post was entrusted to a Captain 
of Canadian Milita, whose force consisted of thirty Canadian and eight British 
Militiamen, with nine British seamen to work the guns as artillerymen, 
under Captain Barnsfare, Master of a transport, Jaid «p in the harbor during 
the winter. At day-break, some of the guards, being on the look out, dis- 
covered, through the imperfect light, a body of troops in full march trom 
Wolfe’s Cove upon the Post. The men had been kept ander arms waiting 
with the utmost steadiness for the attack, which they had reason to expect, 
from the reports of deserters ; and in pursuance of judicious arrangements 
which had been previously concerted, theenemy was allowed to approach un- 
molested within a small distance. They halted at about fifty yards from the 
barrier; and asthe guard remained periectly still, it it was probably conclud- 
ed that they were noton the alert. To ascertain this an officer was seen to 
approach quite near to the barrister. After listening a moment or two, he re. 
turned to the body ; and they instantly dashed forward at double quick time to 
the attack of the post.—This was what the guard expected , the artillery-m.en 
stood by with lighted matches, and Captain Barnsfare at the critical moment 





giving the word, the fire of the guns and musketry was directed with deadly 
precision against the head of the ad@ancing column. The consequence was 
a precipitate retreat—the enemy was scattered inevery direction—the groans 
of the wounded and of the dying were heard, but nothing certain being known 
the pass continned tobe swept by the cannon and wusketry for the space of 
ten minutes. The enemy having retired thirteen bodies were fuund in the 
snow, and Montgomery’s Orderly Serjeant desperately wounded, but yet 
alive, was brought into the guard room.—On being asked if the General 
himself had been killed,the Serjeant evaded the question, by replying, that he 
had not seen him for some time, although he could not but have known the 
fact. This taithtul Serjeant died in about an bour alierwards. It was 
not escertained that the American General had been killed, until some 
huurs atierwards, when General Carleton, being anxious te ascertain 
the truth, sent an Aide-de-Camp to the Seminary, to enquire ifany of the 
American oflicers, then prisoners, would identily the body. A field officer of 








Arnold’s division, who had beep made pri soner near Saull-au- Matelot barrier 
onsenting, accompanied the Aide-de-Ca mp te the Piés-de-Ville guard, and 
pointed it out among the other bodies, at the same time pronouncing, in ac- 
cents of gref, a glowing eulogium on Montgomery’s bravery and woith. 
Besides that of the Genera}, the bodies of his two Aides-de Camp were recog- 
nized among the slain. ‘Lhe defeat of Monigomery’s force was ccemplete. 
Colonel Campbell, his second in command, immedia ely relinquished the 
undertaking, and led back his men with the utmcst precipitation. 

The exact spot where the barrier was erected before which Montgomery 
fell, may be described as crossing the narrow road under the mountain, 
immediately opposite to the west end of a building which stands on the 
south, and was formexy occupied as a brewery, The battery extended to the 
south, and nearly tothe river. We have caused an inscription commemora- 
ting the eventto be placed upon the opposite rock at Pres-de- Ville . 

Soun after the repulse of the enemy before the post at Prés de Ville, in- 
formation was given to the officer in command there, that Arnold's party, 
from the General Hospital, advancing along the St. Charles, had captured the 
barrier at the Sault au Matelot, and that he intended an attack upon that of 
Prés de Ville, by taking itin the rear. Immediate preparations were made 
for the defence of the Post against such an attack, by turning some of the 
guns of an inner barrier towards the town; and alihough the intelligence 
proved false,—Arnold having been wounded and his division captured,—yet 
the incident deserves to be commemorated as affording a satislactory con- 
tradictioa to some accounts which have appeared in print, representing the 
guard at Prés de Ville as having been paralysed by fear,—the post and barrier 
deserted,’—and the fire which killed Montgomery merely ‘accidental.’ On 
the contrary, the circumstances we have related, being authentic, prove that 
the conduct of the Prés de Ville guard was firm and collected in the hour of 
danger; and that by their coolness and steadiness they mainly contributed to 
the safety of the city. Both Colonel Maclean and General Carleton rendered 
every justice to their meritorious behaviour on the occasion. 

In the meantime the attack by Arnold, on the north eastern side of the 
Lower Town, was made with desperate resolution. It was, fortunately, 
equally unsuccessful, although the contest was more protracted; and at one 
time the city was in no small danger. Arnold led his men by files alung the 
River St. Charles, until he came io the Sault au Matelot, where there was 
a barrier with two guns mounted, It must be understood that St. Paul’s 
Street did not then exist, the tide coming up nearly to the base of the rock, 
and the only path between the rock and the beach was the narrow alley which 
now exists ip the rear of St. Paul Street under the precipice itself. Here 
the curious visitor will find a jutting rock, where was the first barrier. ‘The 
whole of the street went by the name of Sault au Matelot trom the most an- 
cient times. Arnold took the command ot the forlorn hope, and was leading 
the attack upon this barrier, when he received a musket wound in the knee 
which disabled him, and he was carried back to the General Hospital. His 
troops, however, persevered, and having soon made themselves masters of the 
barrier, pressed on through the narrow sireet to the attack of the second, near 
the eastern extremity of Saultau Matelot Street. This was a battery which 
protected the ends of the two streets called St. Peter Sueet and Sault au 
Matelot, extending, by means of haggards mounted with cannon, from the 
rock tu the river. The present Custom House, then a private house, had can- 
non projecting trom the ena windows, as had the house at the end of Sault au 
Matelot Street. ‘The enemy took shelter in the houses on each side, and in 
the narrow pass leading round the base of the cliff towards Hope-Gate, where 
they were secured by the angle of the rock from the fire of the guns at the 
barrier. Here the enemy met with a determined resistance, which it was 
impossible to overcome, and General Carleton having ordered a sortie trom 
Palace Gate under Captain Laws, in order to take them in the rear—and their 
rear guard under Captain Dearborn, having already surrendered—the division 
of Arnold demanded quarter, and were brought prisoners to the Upper Town. 
The officers were confived in the Seminary. The contest continued for up- 
wards of two hours, and the bravery uf the assailants was indispu:able.— 
Through the treezing cold, and the pelting of the storm, they maintained the 
attack until all hopes of success was lost, when ay | surrendered toa generous 
enemy, who treated the wounded and prisoners with humanity. 


The Americans lost in the attack abaut one hundred killed and wounded, 
and six officers of Arnold’s party, exclusive of the loss at Presv.e Ville. The 
British lost one officer, Liett. Anderson of the Royal Navy, and seventeen 
killed and wounded. The following is a statementof the force which sur- 
rendered. 

1 Lieutenant Colonel } 
2 Majors, | 
8 Captains, | 
15 Lieuienanis, ‘ 
1 Adjutant, { 
1 Quarter Master, | 
4 Volunteers, | 
350 Rank and File, J 
44 Officers and Suidiers, wounded. 
426 Total surrendered. 

By the death of Montgomery the command devolved upon Arnold, who had 
received the rank of Brigadier General. In a letter dated i4th January, 
1776, he complains of the great difficulty he had in keeping his remaining 
troops together, so disheartened were they by their disasters on the 31st De- 
cember. 

The siege now resumed its former character of a biockade, without any 
event of importance, until the month of March, when the enemy received re- 
inforcements that increased their numbers to hear two thousand men. 

A Council ot War was called on the 5th of May, and it was determined to 
raise ths siege at once, and retire to Montreal. 

The following facts relating to the interment, and disinterment of the body 
of General Montgomery, may be relied upon as authentic : — 

In the year 1818, a request having been made to the Governor in Chief, 
Sir John Sherbrooke, for leave to disinter the remains of General Mont- 
gomery, in order that they might be conveyed to New York, and there re- 
interred, His Excellency acceded to the request, which came to him on the part 
of Mrs. Montgomery, the widow of the Genera), Mr. Thompson gave the 
following aflidavit of the facts in order co satisty the surviving relations and 
friends of General Montgomery, that the remains which‘had been so disin- 
terred after the lapse of forty-two years by the same hand tnat had interred 
thom, were really those of the late General. Mr. Thompson belonged to the 
army of Wolfe, in 1759. 

‘J, James Thompson, of the city of Quebec, in the Province of Lower 
Canada, do testify and declare—that | served in the capacity cf an Assistant 
Engineer during the siege of this city, invested during the years 1775 and 1776 
by the American forces under the command of the late Major General Rich- 
ard Montgomery. That in an autack made by the American troops under 
the immediate command of General Montgomery, in the night of the 3ist 
December, 1775, on a British post at the southernmost extremity of the city, 
near Pres de Viile, the General received a mortal wound, akd with him were 
killed his two Aides-de-Camp, McPherson and Cheeseman, who were found 
in the morning of the Ist January, 1776, almost covered with snow. That 
Mrs. Prentice who kept an Hotel, at (Quebec, and with whom General Mont- 
gomery had previously boarded was brought to view the body, after it was 
placed in the Guard Room, and which she recognised by a particular mark 
which he had on the side of his head, to be the General’s. That the body was 
then conveyed to a house, (Gobert’s,*) by order of Mr. Cramahé, who provided 
a gentee! coffin forthe General’s body, which was lined inside with flannel, 
and outside of it with black cloth That in the night of the 4th January, it 
was conveyed by me from Gubert’s house, and was interred six teet in front 
of the gate, within a wall that surrounded a powder magazine near the ram- 
parts boundiug on St. Lewis-Gate. That the funeral service was performed 
at the grave by the Reverend Mr. de Montmolin, then Chaplain of the gar- 
rison. That his two Aides-de-Camp were buried in their clothes without 
any coffins, and that no person was buried within twenty-five yards of the 
General. That 1 am positive and can testify and declare, that the coffin of 
the late General Montgomery, taken up on the morning of the 16th of the pre- 
sent month of June, 1818, is the identical cv ffin deposited by me on the day of 
his burial, and that the present coffin contains the remains of the late General. 
I do further testify and declare that subsequent to the finding of Genera! Mon'- 
gomery’s body, I wore his sword, being lighter than my own, and on going to 
the Seminary, wherethe American officers were lodged, they recognised the 
sword, which affected them so much, that numbers of them wept, in conse- 
quence of which I have never worn the sword since, 

‘Given under my hand, ai the city of Quebec, Province of Lower Canaca, 
19th June, 1818,’ 


Not wounded. 


‘JAMES THOMPSCN.’ 


* Gobert’s Louse was at the corner of St. Lewis and St. Ursule streets, op- 
posite the City Hall, Si. Lewis S'reet. 





Tue Kino ano THE JewsLter.—Leipsic, Sept. 29. —I must accuaint yo 
with an affair which causes a great sensation here, because ill disposed jour- 


nals may very likely spread all sorts of talse statements r specting it. His 
Majesty the King ot Saxony, before his journey to England, made purchases 
of a Jewish jeweller to the amount of 30,000 dollars ior presents. On dis- 


tributing them it appeared that most of the stones were faise, tor which reason 
the return of all the presents is requested. — uch Paper. 


Dr. Justus Lrenic.—The freedom of the ety of Edinburgh was on Thurs- 





day conterred on this distinguished mar. 
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FESTIVITIES AT PORTSMOUTH IN HONOUR OF 
THE &RENCH OFFICERS. 
Porrsmourn, (Saturday Night.) 

This evening the civic banquet took place at the Queen’s Rooms, Portsea, 
‘when upwards of 250 persons of the greatest influence and respectability in 
the borough and its neighbourhood assembled to do honour to the officers ot 
tne French squadron. The Queen's Room is a spacious apartment, capable 
of entertaining at dinner about 200 persons, but on this occasion every nook 
and portion of available space were devoted to the hospitable purpose. In 
the front of the building an elegant marquee was erected tor the reception of 
the guests, which was decuraied at an early hour in the morning with @ pro- 
fusion of flags and banners appropriate w the fes:ive occasion, the interior 
being tastetuily festooned with evergreens. Al five o’clock the ladies (to whose 
accoimmodation two commodious side galleries were appropriated) began to 
arrive, and in a short time every piace was occupied, At the extreme end of 
the room, behind the chair, was a iull length portrait of her Majesty, having 
the tricolour of France on the left, and the standard of England on the right 
hand. ‘Che walls of the room and pillars supporting the galleries were taste- 
ttully decorated with pene ot flowers and evergreens; the whole presenting 

ne of elegant splendour. j 

* "The Mayor ocoapled the chair on the raised platform at the head of the 
room, having the Lieut. Governor, the Hon. Sir H. Pakenham, on the right, 
and Rear Admiral Superintendant Hyde Parker, C, B., on the lett. On either 
side of the chairman’s table were Capt. Graeb, of tne F rench line ot battle 
ship inflexible; Captain Hernoux, of the Belle Poule frigate, aide de camp 
to the King ; the Earl of Yarborough ; Baron de la Ronciere, aide de camp 
to the commander in chief; Vice Admiral ]a Susse; Lieut. Col. Trevor, ot 
, te aie Domine’ was sung, and a bugler of the 76th Regiment, who 
was stationed at the left end of the platform, sounded the call to attention to 
the proposition of each toast or for the speakers, assisting that absolute mon- 
arch of twoast-giving, Mr, ‘Toole, trom London. 

The Chairman proposed * The Queen,’ which was drank upstanding with 
three times three, and many cheers added, in prolonging which, the voices of 
many French officers could be distinguished. 

Band.— God save the Queen” f b pe 

The Chairman then propused ‘ His Majesty Louis Philippe the First, King 
ofthe French. ‘This was received with immense cheering, the Frenchmen 
bowing to the ladies in the gallery waving their handkerchiefs. Drank with 
all the honours, the band playing ‘ La Parisienne,’ and after that the compa- 
ny gave one cheer more, tollowed by clapping of hands for some time ; and 
the glee “ Vive le Roi,” which followed, was received with hearty satis- 

n. 
othe Chairman next gave ‘ Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, Prince Al- 
bert, the Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family’ (honoured with 
three times three, and the National Anthem.) 

The Chairman.— Her Majesty, Amelia, Queen of the French, and the rest 
of the Royal Family ot France’ ‘ 

This toast was drunk with enthusiasm. The band played ‘ La Parisienne,’ 
and another cheer and rounds of applause were given alfierwards, 

The French Consul at Portsmouin (M. L. Vandenberg) rose to respond to 
the honour paid to the Queen of the French and the Royal family, He said 
that he felt exceedingly proud in having that task alioited :o him, and he 
begged from his inmost heart to return thanks. He was sure the compliment 
would be received by her Majesty with pleasure, and he was persuaded that 
the reception which the King of the French had met with in this country 
would be a source of great gratification to her Majesty, and that day would 
be regarded as a great one in France. The company might rest assured that 
he would not fail in communicating to her Majesty the disunguished honour 
paid to her Majesty and the Royal Family, aud he begged them to accept, 
once more, his warmest acknowledgments, which he tendered in the name ot 
her Majesty and the Royal family (cheers), 

Rear Admiral Parker, C. B., superintendant of the dockyard, with the per- 
mission of the president, proposed ‘the Baron Mackau and the French Navy, 
especially those who dine here this day’—(loudly and enthusiastically cheer- 
ed. 

Captain ifernoux, of the Belle Poule frigate, returned thanks for the honour 
conferred on the French navy, and in return proposed‘ Lord Haddington and 
the British Navy.’ 

Rear Adwiral Parker said he begged to return his kind thanks for the hon- 
our done by his friend Capt. -Hernoux in drinking to the health of Lord Had- 
dington and the English navy. He trusted that the English and French navies 
would long remain friends, as they were at that moment (loud cheers and clap- 

ing. 

Bajut General the Hon. Sir Hercules Pakeaham proposed the next toast. 
The gallant general sad he was privilege. to give a toast which he was cer- 
tain the assembly would cheerfully receive. tie was happy that he had lived 
to see the day when he could du so with sincerity ( cheers; a ‘\ownsman, ra- 
ther out of order, and interrupting the gallant om.cer, said, Do hold your 
tongue’) tre toas: entrusted to him was ‘Marshal Soalt and the French Army’ 
(loud cheers). He was not presumptuous enough to atlempt any eulogy on 
the bravery of the armies olf France ; the brightest pages of modern history 
were emblazened by their featsfrom the earliest periud tothe present time 
(cheers). The enthusiastic reception that was given to the Duke of Dalmatia, 
when deputed by his Majesty the King of the t’rench to bear his congratula- 
tions to our august Queen on her coronation, assured him that they would 
receive the toast with pleasure. It was, therefore, with the utmost con- 
fidence that he proposed to them as a toast that distinguished hero and his 
chivalrous tollowers (drank with three times three, and one cheer more.) 

Captain Graeb, of the Inflexible, who spoke in the F'rench language, said 
he was grateful jor tae honours paid to the Dyke of Dalmatia, and the armies 
of France, and, in return, it afforded him much pleasure to propose ‘ The 
Health of the Duke of Wellington and the valorous English Army,’ adding, 
spontaneously to the toast, in French,‘ Au Duc de Wellington et a l’Armee 
Anglaise’ (loud cheering prolonged by tLe irench officers, ) 

Sir Hercules Pakenham againrose. The gallant Lieut. Governor said, is 
behalf of his Grace the Commander in Chief and the army he retained their 
respectful taanks for the honour conferred on the service. 1n most cases the 
returning thanks for the toast was more matter of form than otherwise, but we 
were now under very peculiar circumstances. His majesty Louis Philippe 
the King oi the French, being on a friendly visit to our gracious Queen, tor 
the first tume for a long period the armed forces ot both Englandand France were 
placed in perfect amity and good understanding with each other (cheers). 
He trusted that this might long continue for the advantage of the world in 
general, and for the benefit of the two countries in particular, At the same 
time, it was not to be supposed that if this happy peace remained unbroken, 
their armies would necessarily be un employed. It was matter ot historic 
fact that the great and most rapid improvements which had taken place in the 
world were effected by the armies of civilised countries acting against bar- 
barism [hear, hear]. The first elemenis of social improvement were intro- 
duced into this island by the legions of Julius Caesar, Instead of what we 
now behold above us (alluding to the elegantly dressed ladies in the gallery),at 
that period our matrons and maidens walked their woods in blue paint rabbed 
over with ochre (laughter), What had raised India to its present state of civi- 
lisation ? A setof barbarous hordes, who were constantly attacking each 
other, and overwhelming neighbouring districts with devastation and misery, 
had been subdued by our armies. The dormant energies of Egypt were 
awakened by the great Napoleon, for all must acknowledge the pre-eminent 
genius ofthat extraordinary warrior [cheers]. And now what our troops have 

nearly accomplished for India, the armies of France were about to accom- 
pishjin the norib of Africa. These undertakings must be accompanied by seri- 
ous difficulties, especially at first; but I have no doubt (continued the gallant 
general) that the arms of France, under the conduc’ of the noble princes, will 
eventually lead to success (cheers). In the meantime, happen what may, I 
am satisfied that both services in both countries will always exert those ener- 
gies that most ennoble mankind in maintain'ng the honour of their respective 
Sovereigns and the welfare of their countryman (much cheering.) 


Mr. Hoskins (ex-Mayor of Portsmouth) then proposed the next toast M. 
Guizot and Sir K. Peel, the respective Prime Ministers of France and Eng- 
land.’ In doing so he said he could not omit the opportunity of congratulating 
al] present on that auspicious occasion. It was impossible to regard it with. 
cut feelings and emotions of the most gratifying nature, whether they con- 
sidered the individuals of which the assembly was composed, the occasion on 
which it was convened, or the circumstances under which it was aitended— 
all combined to render it a scene of more than ordinary excitement, and a 
spectacle of surpassing Interest (cheers), It was an occasion for the extension 
of personal courtesy, and the exhibition of national curdiality (cheers). They 
were met together for the purpose of doing honour to the brave and distin- 
guished officers of the French nation who were their guests that day, and 
through them of doing honour to that great and intelligent nation of which 
they were citizens (cheers) In the name of the inhabitants of Portsmouth, 
of that assembly, the population of the empire, and, he would add, on behalt 
of our fair countrywomen, he gave them a cordial, sincere, and hearty wel- 
come to the shores of Great Britain (cheers). Jt was most gratifying to the 
ancient port and borough uf Portsmouth to see around them, on that occasion, 
90 many of our own noble and distinguished officers of both services, for the 


' purpose of joining in the festivities, and partaking of that hospitality the 
| desired to show to our highly honoured cofitinental neighbours (cheers). it 
| was delightful to witness the national banners of France and England, the 
uniforms, naval and military, of both these great countries, and the plain and 
sober costume of the citizens, one and all in harmonious unison—a lastin 
emblem of that union which ought ever to subsist, and that cordiality whic 
ought ever to be felt between the officers aud citizens of both nations cheers). 
tis impossible for Englishmen to forget the,kind, cordial, magnificent reception 
which our most gracious Queen Victoria met with trom the French on her 
Visit to that country, or to remember that circumstance without feeling an 
earnest and anxious desire that his Majesty King Louis Philippe when hon- 
ouring our shores by a visit to our country and Queen, should be received 
with demonstrations of respect not less ardent, and with a reception and wel- 
come not less enthusiastic (hear), If Britisn voices that rent the air with their 
acclamations on the landing of iis Majesty the King ot the French spoke the 
sentiments of the nation, he would say that entertainment to the distinguished 
officers of Louis Philippe no less exhibited the genuine and sincere feelings 
which animate tae breasts of the British people towards the country they rep- 
; resented. Mr. Hoskins then entered into a warm eulugium of che King of 
the French on the presentation of the address oi! the corporated body, saying it 
was impossible ever to furget the dignity, ease, cordiality, and kindness of 
the reception. The reply wnich that August Monarch made, in manner, ear- 
hestness, candour, and the energy with which it wasdelivered, impressed every 
one who heard it with its sincerity, ‘The sentiments which were conveyed 
in that reply were worthy of a King (cheers); they were the offspring of a 
suund and enlightened understanding—the emanations of an enlarged and 
enlightened mind—the effusions of a warm and generous ueart. That reply 
convinced them that his Majesty meant to convey that his visit to England 
was nota mere matter of state and Royal ceremony, not even confined to per- 
sonal respect aad esteem for our beloved Monarch ; but to it may be added a 
higher, nobler, and more exalted object—the cementing the united feelings of 
cordiality and esteem of two great nations over which these Monarchs reign 
cheers). His Majesty inculcated the importance and necessity for the pros- 
perity, welfare, and happiness of tbese nations, that peace should be main- 
tained, In those sentiments our Sovereign gave proof of her kind participa- 
tion, and he was sure the inhabitants of both countries shared the same glori- 
ous sentiments. It is a happiness that the counsels of the Monarchies cf 
France and England are under the guidance of two distinguish d statesmen, 
whose names he had the pleasure of introducing. When he mentioned the 
names of M, Guizot and Sir Robert Peel, he was satisfied they would agree 
with him, that they were men of the highest eminence and unquestionable 
honour, ard that they will carry out as far as they possibly can the patriotic 
wishes of their respective Sovereigns in the maintenance between France and 
Great Britain of the benefits and blessings of a solid, enduring, and honourable 
peace (loud cheers.) 

Mr. Howard, sen., had great pleasure, on behalf of the inhabitants of Ports- 
mouth, in propesing ‘‘ The Health of Vice Admiral Baron de la Susse, Com- 
mander in Chief, and the Oticers of the French Squadron now lying in the 
Port.” The toast was heartily received. 

Baron de la Ronciere, aide-de-camp to the gallant admiral, in responding 
to the toast in French, said that the baron had commanded him to express 
his regret that he was not enabled .o partake in the testivilies so generously 
given to the squadron by the mayor and inhabitants of Portsmouth. He 
would have been most happy to have shared in them, and to have returned 
+ acknowledgments in person, but he was obliged to leave the port for 

indsor, The gallantaide de-camp in return gave “ The Health of Admiral 
Sir C, Rowley, Commander in Chief at Portsmouth.” 

Captain Rowley (son of the gallant pert admiral, and flag captain) said if 
his father’s health had not been proposed in the kind and feeling manner in 
which it was by the noble baron, and responded to by the company, he had 
been desired by Admiral Rowley to assure the officers of the French navy, 
the mayor, corporation, and company assembled, how deeply he regretted 
that the state of his health would not permit him to attend that evening to 
have testified to the officers of the French navy and the civic authorities how 
sincerely he participated in the sentiments expressed towards them, and the 
joy and satisfaction at their reception there. For himself, be (Capt. R.) 
begged to express to Baron de la Ronciere his warmest acknowledgments, 
and he should have great pleasure on his return in communicating to his 
father the kind propvsai and reception of the toast, which he was sure would 
increase his regret at not being present. He (Capt. R.) could not help re- 
ferring to the honour specially conferred upon him on the visit of his Majesty 
Louis Philippe. He was the officer appointed to steer the King to the shores 
of England (cheers). The gallant captain repeated the last sentence in 
French. 

M. Bouet, captain of the Pluton, proposed, in French, ‘‘ The Health of 
Major General the Hon. Sir Hercules Pakenham, Lieutenant Governor of 
Portsmouth.” The gallant captain paid a high comp.iment to the Lieutenant 
Governor, as an Officer of the brave British army, which had given such 
numerous proofs of its valour on different occasions (cheers). 

The Compte de Valmont proposed “ The Vice Presidents, Sie wards, and 
other Officers and Members of the Acting Committee,” thanking them in 
French for the attentive and hospitable conduct which had been observed 
towards the French squadron in the port, and expressing a hope that the 
present friendly feeling existing between France and Eneland would never 
be disturbed, 

Dr Scott acknowledged the toast. 

Capt. Dieudonne, of the Caiman, in the French tanguage, proposed “ The 
Mayor and Inhabitants of the Borough of Porismouth and its Vicinity,” ob- 
serving with much animation that they had been so well reeeived by the in- 
habitants of Portsmouth, that he begged, in the name of the officers of the 
French squadron, to express his thanks for the kindness shown to them, and 
he had much pleasure in poopeens their healths, 

The Mayor acknowiedged the compliment. 

Christopher Rawlinson, Esq., the Recorder of Portsmouth, regretted that 
he was called on without notice to propose the last toast, embodying as it did 
almost the whole object of the meeting, and embodying as he believed one of 
the chiet objects of the first man in Europe in visiting this country— the con- 
tinuance of concord and amity between the two countries (cheers). That 
consideration alone induced him to attempt the introduction of the toast. He 
had not the honour which Captain Rowley bad, of conveying to the shores 
ot England the King of the French ; but he claimed for himseit the honour, 
the first that ever fell to any person holding the positioz that he did, of address- 
idg in friendly languagea King of France approaching our shores and coming 
within our territories ; and be would say, never was a thinking body of men 
so received as the corporation of Portsmouth. They were received as think- 
ing men of a neighbouring and friendly country, by a man who owes his 
throne to the intelligence of one of the most enlightened nationsof Europe. 
There could be no adequate idea formed of the feeling or expression with 
which the reply to that address was delivered on that occasion. The beauti- 
tally turned sentences are lost—the animation and action of the man are lost ; 
but he (the Recorder) remembered his heart was touched when the King, speak- 
ing with that warmth of soul on the necessity and expedience of peace be- 
tween France and England, said, “‘ Zlook upon the cordial union of the two na- 
tions as the keystone of the arch which supports the peace of the world.” This ex- 
pression should be engraven on our hearts—this should be recorded inthe an- 
Nals of our country. Was there evera truer or finer sentence nttered by any 
Englishman ? No language could be more perfect, no metaphor more beau- 
titul. Is it not true ?_ He believed with the Kingofthe French, that the union 
of the two nations—the first :n civilisation, the first in torce of arms, is the 
best guarantee we have for true liberty to the world. In all countries there 
are always some war spirits, whose jealousy of others blinds them to a satis- 
factory termination of any difficulty or accidental dispute which must, corsti- 
tuted as they are, occasivnally arise ; but inthe han s of such a man as the 
King of the French, and of the persons occupied in the government of this 
country, this feeling will not be allowed to run to excess, and under such gov- 
ernments this spirit wi!l be checked ; for it is impossible that two such nations, 
seeing how dependent they are on each other, can be on any other terms than 
those of Sandia! peace, when the King of one of them spoke the words, which 

would again reiterate—‘ J look upon the cordial union of the two nations as 
the keystone of the arch which supports the peace of the world.’ The Recorder con- 
cluded his address, which was attentively listened to, by proposing the toast, 
‘ May the Friendly Relations between France and England long continue’ 
(loud cheers). 


deed party imm-diately afterwards broke up, at the very early hour of ten 
e’clock. 


——— 

ADDRESS OF THE CITY OF LONDON TO THE 

KING OF THE FRENCH. 
Winpsor, Oct. 12. 

At two o'clock the Lord Mayor and a deputation from the corporation of the 
City of London, to the number of 50, proceeded to Windsor Castle to present 
an address to his Majesty. The Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by the 
Sheriffs, Mr Moon and Mr Lawrence,the mover end seconder of the address, 
&c., left the Guildhal! at 11 o'clock for the Paddington station, where a spe- 
cial train was in readiness to convey them to Slough. The Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs were in their state carriages, the other members of the deputati n fol. 
lowing in 18 private carz.ages. 








The deputation was ushered up the grand staircase through the Rubens 
Drawing Room to the Council Chamber, where they were received by his 
Maen the King, who was attended by M. Guizot, M. le Comte de St. Auiaire, 
and other members of his suite. He bowed most graciously to the deputation 
as they entered the Council Chamber. . 


The Recorder, then standing on the Lord Mayor's right hand, read the fol- 
lowing address :— 


“ To his Majesty Louis Philippe, King of the French, the address of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, of the City uf London, in Common Council 
assembled. 

May it please your Majesty—We, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons, of the City of London, in Common Council assembled, approach your 
Majesty to offer our sincere congratulations on your Majesty's auspicious Visit 
to our beloved and gracious Sovereign Queen Victoria. 

“ Deeply interested in every event which is calculated to influence the wel- 
fare of Europe and of mankind, we hail with peculiar satisfaction your Majes:y’s 
presence in this country as a sure and certain indication of the mutual good- 
will and the reciprocal sentiments of respect and confidence which subsist be- 
tween two mighty na‘ions, capable by their happy univu aad combived effurts, 
under Divine Providence, of preserving the biessings of peace to the nations of 
the earth. 

* We desire to cunvey to your Majesty these sentiments towards the free, 
gallant, and enlightened nation over whoin you reign, and we fervently trust 
that your Majesty’s life may long be spared to your people to cuntinue to pro- 
mote their best interests, and with them to advauce the general happiness of 
maxkind. 

“ Sire, you visit a scene where the highest domestic enjoyment is found to 
be associated with the highest functions of sovereignty ; to return after a brief 
space into the bosom of an illustrious and united family, to dispense the bles- 
sings of paternal government, and to communicate and experience the inestima- 
ble endearments of social life.” 


His Majesty then read the following gracious answer in the most imprese 
sive manner :— 


«My Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the City ot Lordon :—I 
receive with hearttelt satisfaction the address ef congratulation which you 
have just presented to me by the gracious authorisation of your beloved Soy- 
ereign. In coming to offer to the Queen of these realms a prouf of the sincere 
and unalterable frien saip 1 bear to her Majesty, 1 am happy to find that the 
authorities of the City of London—that illustriouscity which holds so prominent 
a place in the world, and which represents interesis of sach magnitude—are 
come to the Royal residence to manifest to me sen'iments so perfect) 
congenial to my own feelings and to the sense | entertain of my duties towards 
my country, towards Europe, and towards mankind. 

‘‘] am as convinced as you are that peace and friendly relations between 
France and England are, for two nations made to esteem and honour each 
other, a source of innumerable and equal advantages. The preservation of 
that good understanding is, at the same time, a pledge of peace to the world 
at large, and secures the tranquil and regular progress of civilisation for the 
benefit of all nations, I consider my rege eee in this holy work, under 
tbe protection of Divine Providence, as the mission and the honour of my 
reign. Such has been the aim and the object of all my effurts, and I trust that 
the Almighty will crown them with success. 

“T thank you in the name of France and in my own for this manifestation 
of your sentiments. ‘They will be fully appreciated in my country, coupled, 
as they are, with the many tokens of friendship which | have received from 
your gracious Sovereign. 

“T thank you most cordially for your kind feeling towards myself and my 
family. The impression produced upon me by the presentation of your ad- 
dress will never be effaced from my heart,” 

His Majesty then handed the answer which he had just read to the Lord 
Mayor, most cordially shook hands with his lordship, and entered into conver- 
sation with him iff the most courteous manner :— 

‘I well remember your father, Mr. Magnay,’ said his Majesty. ‘I had the 
happiness of seeing him in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House when 
he filled the high situation which you now hold. | rememberhim with much 
pleasure and the hospitable manner in which he received me.’ 

The Lord Mayor, in acknowledging the compliment with which his Ma- 
jesty had honoured him, said he hoped his Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to visit the citizens ot London, either at the Mansion House, or at 
Guildhall, before his departure. 

‘I assure you,’ replied the King, ‘that if I had time, etiquette should not 
interfere with my hearty wish, but my time is limited. I should wish very 
much to visit Guildhall, the Mansion House, and Fishmongers’ Hall.’ 

His Majesty then (still addressing the Lord Maycr,) said, he hoped his 
lordship would do him the honour to sit for his portrait, which he desired to 
hang among his pictures at Versailles, to commemorate this, to him, most 
interesting occasion. 

The Lord Mayor having expressed his gratification at hearing his Majesty 


‘expiess himseli so cordially about places of such favourite resort to his tellow 


citizens, the King said, laughing— 

‘Why, Magnay, I know all the Wards in the City of London as well as you 

know them’ 
The King then recognised the Recorder, and, shaking hands with him, said, 
‘Ah! Mr. Law, | am happy to see you. I well knew Mr. Thomas Law, an 
uncle of jvurs, in America. He was married to a grand-daughter of General 
Washington.’ 

Some amusement was caused by a mistake which the King made when 
Sir C. S. Hunter was presented to him. ‘Ah! Sir Peter Lrurie,’ cried his 
Majesty, ‘1 am happy to see you _I have heard and read a great deal about 
you.’ He atterwards observed to Sir Claudius Hunter that he remembered 
to have seen him abroad. On Sir Peter Laurie being presented, his Majesty 
said ‘Ah! Sir Peter, you are an old acquaintance of mine. 1 remember 
dining with you at Fishmongers’ Hall, many years ago, It is a great p'ea- 
sure for me to meet you again.’ Immediately afterwards, his Majesty ob- 
serving Mr. Moon, the mover of the aadress, took him by the hand and said, 
‘Ah! Mr. Moon, I know you periectly. I have heard of your encourage- 
ment of the arts, and I have cerived great pleasure from the examination of 
your admirable engravings. I find, too, that vou have an excellent way of 
making speeches,’ The King probably alluded to the observations made by 
Mr. Moon in proposing the address in the Court of Common Council on 
Thursday last. 

As the deputation were departing the King oi the French again shook hands 
with the Lord Mayor, and said, ‘1 assure vou, my lord, that I feel the high- 
est possible gratification at this evidence of the feeling of respect aud appro- 
bation from you and your fellow citizens.’ 

The deputation then retired, and re-entered their carriages, proceeding in 
the sare order as they had arrived to the Royal Hotel, at Slough, where all 
the members of the corporation present, with the Lady Mayoress, Alderman 
Humphrey, M. P., and lady, and the ladies of several metnbers of the corpo- 
ration, dined, returning the same night to London. 


GENERAL SIR HUGH GOUGH, THE CONQUEROR 
OF CHINA. 


The Society of Simla invited the Commander in Chief to a dinner on the 
19th of July, being the anniversary of the action in China of Chean-Keang- 
foo, and the capture of that city. The chair was taken by Sir Herry Smith, 
Sit Hugh Gough sitting on his right hand, Genera! Valiant at the other side of 
his Excellency. Sir Harry Smith, as soon as the dinner was over, proposed— 

Ist. * Her Majesty the Queen, and the Royal Consort Prince Albert.’ 

2d. ‘The Army and Navy.’ 

3d. * The Governor General of India.’ 

4h. ‘ The Right Honourable Lord Ellenborougb.’ 

5th. ‘ His Excellency Sir Hugh Gough, Commander in Chief in India, and 
Colonel of the 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers.’ 

I rise with no small degree of diffidence to propose the health and continued 
prosperity of the distinguished hero and soldier, who has this evening honoured 
us with his presence, with that kindness and reciprocity of feeling we antici- 
pated, and which prompted us to request it. But, my comrades and gentlemen, 
{ have considerable ditidence so to express myself that the extent of our 
powerful feelings may veither be withheld nor exceed that decorum the obe- 
dient soldier must observe, for we are no more privileged to laud our Comman- 
der in Chief than we are at liberty to express any opinion Hence, since I 
cannot express all I, and, well do I know, you feel, | must meet the embarrass- 
ment appropriately. Ata very early age his Excellency cntered the Army, and 
since 1795 has been engaged in many of the conquests of our victorious coun- 
iry throughout the world, distinguished in many of the brilliant victories of the 
Duke of Wellington, four times severely wourded, and at this moment beers 
on his person one of the enemy’s bullets Thus, ny comrades, * the Laurel ie 
nobly won when the exhausted victor reels as he places it on his bleeding 
front.’ In the sanguinary conflict of Talavera, which lasted two days and a 
night, in the battles of Vittoria and Neville, and in the South of Spain during 





the long and protracted siege of Cadiz, be was frequently conspicuous, while he 
mainly contributed to the gallant defence of the important fortress of Tarifa. 
And row, my comrades, do I cast aside all difidence, and reassume the audaci- 
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ty and bold Beaki soldier, whoa I vaunt exidtingly, it. was Major| 
dont in the oobatol off his gallent Cdeatshaiea! the 871 Reg., who firet 
snatched from the iron grasp of the intrepid French Legions-at Barossa those 
trophies for which they so nubly fought, and with thew dying groans so vene- 
rated, the Imperial Eagles of France. In this immortal achievement, the 87th 
lost upwards of 400 men. . 1 . 

The prosession cf war in all its majesty is one of death as well as victory 
and such victories are hardly won even by the most chivalrous valour, for 
* when Greek meets Greek, it is atug of war,’ hardship, privation, and fatigue 
not to be described. On the conclusion of this glorious war and the general 
establishment of peace throughout the world, this band of gallant heroes, 
the 2nd Battalion 87:h Reg. were reduced—those heroes whom Sir Hugh had 
so often led to victory—and that tie of aflection severed, felt only by those 
who nave shared each other’s dangers and privations for so many eventful 
years, and mutually auributed toeach oiher’s fame and honour. Sir Hugh 
was then appointed, in compliment to his gallant services, to command the 
22d Reg. (the recenily tmmortalised heroes ot Scinde), and served with 
them in the most arduons of duties—the troubled periods in the North of 
Engiaid, and in the South of Lrelanc—until promoied to the rark of Major 
General, when we see his Excellency in the Lieutenancy of this county, en- 
deavouring with his usual zeal to improve the condition of those around him ; 
but, Gentlemen, was he long permitted to enploy his energies for the benefit ol 
his country athome 1—No!! We soon see Sir Hugh Gough appointed to 
high Military authority in the East at Madras, thence sent to command one of 
the most eventful, imporiant and most distant wars ever waged by our coun- 
try. The names 0: the numerous victories and captured cities are sus pende 
in uiumph around us, and this very day is the anniversary of the last and 
most importani—Chean-keang-foo—and the capture of that iminense and 
populous city, which secured tne legitimate end of the war,—the blessings of 
ergy 3 Posierity will hardly credit that, with the small force placed under 

is Excellency, compared with the myriads of the enemy, the vast resources, 
the numerous and well-fortified cities of the mighty Empire of China, so bril- 
liant a result could have been attained for our country—its commerce and 
wealth. For those eminent services, his Excellency received trom his gra- 
cious Sovereign the high distinction of Grand Cross of the most Honourable 
Military Order of the Bath, and was created a Baronet, while his grateful 
country’s praises, the joy of a soldier’s heart, were profusely lavished upon 
him by every public expression of admiration. In recording the glorious deeds 
ofthe period, the war in China will stand pre-eminent, and the trumpet of 
fame blast in triumph to posterity the name of Sir Hugh Gough. 

Barely is this remarkable war concluded, when we see his k:xcellency ap- 
pointed Commander in Chief of the vast Army of India; scaicely has he 
joined this Army, when he again takes the field and in person fights the 
memorable battle of Maharajpore, while a division of his Army is equally 
victorious at Puniar; thus adding to the many brilliant victories in the East, 
emulating in glory and result those of Assaye, Laswaree, Deig, aud Maharaj- 
pote ;jrestoring, together with Hyderabad and Meanee, the prestige of our arms 
in India, and severing a poweriul combination throughout the Empire and 
our Northern Frontier. Victory, Gentlemen and comrades, is noi attained 
without loss in a well contested field!!! Great and glorious actions imply 
difficulty and danger, and depend on it insure mortality, as well as that in- 
mortality—the ‘great political resul’—and the high Military encomium of 
the Duke of Wellington, have indelibly stamped on the page of history, tor 
the battle of Maharajpore. ‘These, Gentlemen, are the outlines of his Excel 
lency’s extraordinary public career—his wonderful activity and energy you 
have all observed; and, now, your Excellency must pardon me if | touch upon 
what Military discipline does not prohibit, anexpression of the private virtues 
of the man, It has been my lot to be identified, and intimately associated for 
eventful years with the most distinguished Generals and Governors in our 
Service, but in no one have I observed a more ardent desire to sieer a course 
of uncompromising and impartial justice, principles undeviating {rom recti- 
tude, and candour, a marked observer of the Divine precepts of the blessed 
Gospel, and of morality, profusely liberal, and with a warmth of heart equal 
to the conspicuous gallantry displayed in the many brilliant battles enumera- 
ted; thus constituting the Christian soldier and friend. ‘His Excellency Sir 
Hugh Gough, Commander in Chief in India, and Col. of the 87th RI. Irish 
Fasiliers,’—now let the welkio ring and echves resound in thorus ! 

The Communder-in-Chief rose to return thanks. His Excellency said :— 

The more thaa kind manner in which my health has been drank, has made 
such a deep impression upon me that I feel it almost impossible to give utter- 
ance to my feelings, and when I refer also to the delightful party so lately gi- 
ven by the Society of Simla to Lady Gough, I do indeed feel overpowered by 
the regard, and attentions shown to myself and family. Gentlemen, | am 
afraid that the gallant President has too strongly expressed the services 1 
have rendered as a soldier to my country. In the early part of my Military ca- 
reer, lt was my goud fortune to serve under the Great Saptain of the age, the 
Dake of Wellington , and, Gentlemen, it was also more than good fortune, it 
was an honour I shall ever most highly treasure, for it is to the conmand of 
the 87th Royal Irish, and their glorious deeds that | must look back, for it was 
their noble bearing, Gentlemen, in the hard-fought vattles of the Penmsula, 
that firet brought my name under the gracious notice of my Sovereign. I will 
not attempt to follow my gallant friend through the detail of victories that 
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crowned the arduous exertions of British soldiers in that eventful period of the 
history of the world. 1 was, Gentlemen, I confess, as anxious for the success 
ofour arms agsinst the noble troops we had to contend with, as any of my 
brother soldiers ; but I would disclaim any peculiar merit, and rather attribute 
my good fortune to the brave Officers and soldiers that surrounded me. Gen. 
tlemen, your kindness in fixing on this day to dine with youis a circumstance 
pesuliarly grateful to my mind—:he anniversary of the last and crowning bat- 
tle fought by the British troops under my command in China. It was, Gentlemen 
in the action of Chean-keang-fvo, that | had first the opportunity of more par- 
ticularly noticing the gallant bearing of the Bengal Sepoys ; and w',en I reflect 
upeo the short period that elapsed between my leaving the brave Army of 
hina, after the conclusion of a peace which their dis’ mguished gallantry won, 
nobly supported, as I sha!l always be proud to regord, by her Majesty’s sailors 
and Marines—I say, Gentlemen, the shurt period thet elapsed between the va- 
ried scenes and se¥re actions which were fought in China to the day on which 
was called upon by my Sovereign and by the united voice of the Hon. Court 
of Directors to assume the command of the Army of India, were not idle days; 
for the ausolute necessity of a Military demonstration was declared expedient 
in reference to the state of Gwalior, and [ had hardly landed «t Calcutta when 
I found it my duty to submit to Government that disposition of the troops of 
thie Army which ultimetely led to the glorious victory of Maharajpore and 
Puniar ; actions, Gentlemen, which have given me, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of India, an entire confidence in the intelligence and gallantry of 
its Officers, and the bravery of its soldiers, both European and native. I do 
most sincerely declare to you that I believe no services which the Govern- 
ment of India may require at your hands can be too arduous for this Army, 
composed as it is of Officers ever ready to lead their men to victory amidst 
the heaviest fire, surmounting every difficulty, and not knowing the word ‘fa- 
tigue,’ until the British Standard remains planted clone upon the battle field of 
of its enemies, by the valour of British troops Gentlemen, this was the des- 
cription of service that I saw performed at Maharajpore, and I shall ever fee! 
proud of the glory of that day, for the Army of India ; and I would, gentlemen, 
also say, that the brave Officers and soldiers who won the Battle of Puviar 
share equally my esttem. Gentlemen, 1 have but imperfectly touched upon 
the top cs introduced by my gallant friend, the President, in proposing my 











Ldy,’ was the reply. 
‘ Yeshould ha’e staid itherg#em years and made the million.’ | 7 

Traps or Lancasuire.—The flannel trade at Rochdale and the neighbour- 
hood is brisker than it has been for many years past; the cotton trade in the 
same districis is also very good, and factory operatives are in full employ- 
ment. House builders, masons and joiners have had more employment this 
summer than for the last ten years. ‘The cotton trade in the towns 20 miles 
round Manchester was never known to be so brisk as at present, and a large 
number ot new factories have been erected, and are now being filled with 
new machinery. Wages are better than they were last October. 

An Onsection Answered.—Daring the proceedings before the revising 
barrister tor Middlesex, on Tuesday, the name of the Rev. Mr. Wrench was 
objected to, it being asserted that he was dead. To the great surprise of the 
objector and the court, the rev. gentleman started up, and protesied that he was 
alive and well, and hopedto conunue so. 

InsoLveNcy oF THE Cuartist Executive.—The Chartist Executive have 
officially and through their secretary announced, that unless they are better 
paid they will resign in a month. 

Exormovus Coat.—A few days since, a mass of cval, 13 feet long, 3 feet 9 
inches broad, and 2 feet thick, was taken out of the Black Shale pit, Clay 
Cross It was dispatched entire by train. Had time allowed a mass twice 
that size might have been obtained from the same pit. 

Herring Trape.—The total quantity caught for the season is estimated at 
90,000 bairels, of which there have been exported to Ireland 38 997 ; dilto to 


d | the Continent, 33,066 Leaving unshipped 17,936 barrels. The total number 


of boats employed here during the season was 906, and of hands 10,561.— 
John o’ Groat’s Journal. 


A Deen Wortn Recorpinc.—The committee now silting at St. Peters- 
burg to dispose of the funds allowed by Prince Frederick of Hesse, being the 
dowry the Prince received with the late lamented Grand Duchess Alexandri- 
na of Russia, has, by permission ot the Emperor of Russia, resolved to erect 
a hospital for persons afflicted with affections of the chest, the malady of which 
her Imperial Highness died. A fine open space has been selected for that 
purpose, and the first stone is to be laid early next spring. 


Tue Vacant Bive Risson.—The blue ribbon placed at the disposal of 
the Premier by the recent death of the Duke of Grafton occasions the eighth 
vacancy that has occurred in tue ‘role’ of Knights of the Order of the Garter 
since the accession ot the present ministry tu office. ‘The first of these vacan- 
cies occurred on the 15th of December, 1841, by the decease of the Earl of 
Westmoreland, then senior knight of the order; which was followed in Feb- 
ruary and March of the ensuing year, by that ofthe Duke of Cleveland, the 
Marquis ot Hertford, and ofthe Duke of Norfolk, On the 11th of April 
1842, the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, and the Duke of Cleveland were elected into the order and 
invested at Buckingham-palace, on the same day. Four vacancies have 
since been created by the decease of the following Knights Companions—the 
Marquis of Wellesley, on the 25th of September, 1842; the Duke of Dorset, 
on the 29h of July, 1843 ; and the Eail of Lonsdale and the Duke of Gratton, 
in the present year. ‘Three of these ribbons will, it is understood, be con- 
ferred respectively on the late Lord Lieutenanc of Ireland, Earl De Grey, 
the Marquis of Abercorn, and Earl Talbot. ‘The fourth sti)! remains at the 
disposal of the Premier. 


The investiture of the King ot the French with the insignia of the Order of 
the Garter took place at Windsor Castle yesterday. The present King is 
the eighth monarch of that country whu has received this distingnished order, 
it having been held at various times by Francis L, Henry IL., Charles 1X., 
Henry f11., Henry [V., Louis XVIIL., and CharlesX. The tollowing reign- 
ing Sovereigns and fureign Princes are among the existing extra Knights 
Companions ofthe order :—The Emperor of Russia, King of Prussia, King 
ot Hanover, King of the Belgians King of Saxony, King of Wirtemberg, 
Reigning Duke ot Saxe Leiningen, and Prince of Leiningen. The last in- 
vestiture of a reigning Sovereign at Windsor took place on the occasion of 
the Kiog of Prussia’s visit to this country, in January, 1842, when his Ma- 
jesty was elected a Knight Companion, in virtue of the lineal descent trom 
George I. 

The following letter from Gibra‘tar, dated Oct, 2, has been published by an 
evening contemporary :— 

‘ A circumstance occurred yes‘erday, shortly atier the departure of the Great 
Liverpvol, which caused no little sensation in this place, and will doubiless 
induce severe comment, if nct disagreeable consequences, on the part of the 
Spcnish authorities. A Spanish war schooner, in close chase of a coasting 
vessel (whether or notengaged in the contraband trade is unknown), passe 
Europe Point yesterday afternoon, about three o’clock ; when, having failed 
to show her colours, as is always customary as well asimperative, in such 
cases, a shot was firei over her trom the signal battery, to remind those on 
board of the neglected observance. This failing to produce the desired effect, 
a second gun was fired with more direct aim, but as the Spanish vessel found 
herself considerable out of range of the shot, she continued her course, dis- 
regarding both intimations, and (it is currently reported) still refusing to show 
her coiours, A gun of much greater calibre was then brought tu bear on her 
from the battery, when so correct was its direction that the shot told with fatal 
effect, and she sunk shortly afierwards, whilst vainly endeavouring to 
make for Algesiras, Very tortunately a Po:tuguese vessel was not far dis- 
tant and with its timely aid, as well as of sume of the boats of the war vessels 
in the bay, the crew were saved,’ 

—_——_.@ 


Fionthe M ntreal He @'l. 
CANADA—THE ELECTIONS. 


The elections are now closed, an{ all have been heard trom, except that for 
the County of Bonaventure ina the Distrit of Gasp2, but there ts not the least 
doubt that a Conservative will be returned for it. Since our last issue, the 
returns have come upfrom the Coaniy of Drummond, and Mr, Watts, the 
former representative and a staunch supporter of the Governor General, has 
been elected. We regret that Mr. Dunkin, Assistant Provincial Secretary, 
did not succeed in this county, as he might have been of great use in the 
House, but as a good man is returned, the cause loses nothing, and there is, 
therefore, no reason to complain. 
The general result of the whole is as follows :— ' 
Canapa West.—Conservatives, 3) ; Radicals, 8; Doubtful, 4—-42. 
Canapa East.—Conservatives, 17; Radicals, 18; Doubt‘ul, 7—42. 
Torats.—Conservatives, 47; Radicals, 26; Doubttul, 11, Majority, 10. 
By giving, as above, the bevefii of the Destructive party, of every man who 
has not positively declared bimself in favour of ‘‘ Responsible Government ” 
as understood by the Gevernor General, there yet remains a snug working 
majority of ten. ‘ ac Ho 
Some of our contemroraries set down Mr. Harrison as an ex-Ministerialist, 
but we are assured upon good authority, that he does not approve of the new- 
tangled Baldwin notions, and that he will give his support to the present ad- 
ministration. m on bi 
This result is a glorious one, indicating the strong British principles of the 
British race in the Colony, and their determination to support British con- 
nexion and British interesis in Canada, at every hazard. It is a victory which 
the most sanguine among as could only hope for in the commencement of the 
struggle ; not that they, or we, ever doubied the sound feelings of the educated 





health ; but | cannot sit down without giving you the assurance of the high es- 
timate I have formed of your kind feelings towards me this evening--it will 
ever form one of my most cherished recollections, 

—_—@———. 


Summary. 


ar 7 ry Femate Srrenaru.—Last week, a girl, in the service ot 
r. Thomas, of Waltoa West, undertook, for a shilling wager, to carry a 


weight of 500 Ibs., a distance of 50 yards ; which she accomplished without 
being sn the least distred. 


Tartan Dresses.— 


ExTRaorDINa 


The demand for tartan dresses, which has been on the 
increase for several years, has received a vast impulse by the visits of her 
Majesty to Scotland. Last week an order afrived from her Majesty, to Mr, 
Macdougal, of the arian warehouse, Inverness, fora supply of very fine tar- 
tan, for her Majesty acd his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the tartans 
being mate for the Prince. The pattern was that of the Duke of Rothsay. 
Dansy’s OPENING oF tHe Sixtn Seat.—This celebrated painting has 
passed into the hands ot F. Edwards, Esq., Hyde Park Gardens, who was 
the fortunate holder of the ticket which obtained the prize at the late balloting 
at Bristol. There were 2200 tickers sold at £1 1s.each. The steel engrav- 
ing fell to the lot of J. Farquhar, Req, of Bridgewater. ’: 
BirxenneaD Docks.—The day - . : ’ . 
important works fe fixed for Weldon the laying of the first stone of these 


Unesday, the rd inst., when Sir P. de M. G. 
Egerton, M. P. for South Cheshire will dificiate on the’ cemeionn oe MG 


It is stated that the Rev. Mr. Ward, vf Balliol Colleze, has been removed 
from the office of chaplain, which he held jy Balliol College, retaining the 
emoluments of his fellowship. We are intormed that the rev. gentleman has 
also been prohibited officiating in the diocese of London ™ 

An Arrectionate Farner.—A gentleman connected with the Indian arm 
returned after an absence of ten years. Immediately on meeting with hie 
father, ‘ Jamie,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ ye’ve just been out ten years, how 

ey 


constuiuencies in either Province, but that there was reason to fear, that many 
might have been misled by the popular cry of ‘ Responsiole Goverr ment,’ 
and others deceived by the handsomely dressed delusions of the ‘ Rfu rm As- 
sociation.’ Batthe sirong native good sense of the people has triumphed over 
all the fine theories and captivating lies ot that honourable body, and its ho 

nourable supporters, In every parnnnes of British origin, the Baldwin- 
Lafontainites have been driven from the polls in disgrace. In Upper Cana- 
da, the majority is overwhelming—and had there been the same population 
in Lower Canada, it does not admit of question, thatthe expression of opinion 
would have been similar. The Township Counties, inhabited by the sturdy 
descendants of the loyalists of the revolution, have declared unanimously for 
the darling principles of their fathers, and for an indissoluble connexion with 
the British empire. Those counties which contain a mixed population of 
French and English, have also generally gone with the Townships,—for in. 
stance, Beauharnois and ‘Two Mountains. 

Of the French Canadian constituencies, we are proud to say, that some 
have shown that they are no longer to be led by cunning and unprincipled 
demagogues. Some of them have taken to themselves the right of judging 
and acting for themselves, and we hail them with the sincerest feelings of 
brotherhood. We are all British subjects, enjoying the same rights, and en- 
tided to the same privileges, but no more. We cordially hold out the right 
hand of fellowship to all, who declare themselves satisfied with the free work- 
ings of our glorious Constitution, no matter of what country, creed, or origin, 
they may be, and we will unite with them heartily and freely, in endeavours 
'o crush any party, who set themselves, as Messrs. Lafontaine and Baldwin 
attempted to do, above the Head of the Empire, and the Constitution itaelf. 
We a ¢ satisfied wi-h the la e agitation, although it has not produc ed quite zs 
much fruit in our favour, as it would have done, among the French consiitu- 


eucies had they been previously more in the habit of studying the nature of 


the principles of our Constitution, and the importen: share which is lett to 
electors in working themout, But we feel peculiar satisfaction, in being able 
to express a conviction, that enough has been done to show, that an effectual 
beginning has been made, and that for the future much more may be ex- 
pected, 
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© The Cobowrg Star gaye, that the ‘trade»of Cabo h ore’ than tripled 
itself during the present year. Our wharf is cohatahtly ne: with medion 
dize and produce, and so great is the transport between this and the back 
country that Mr. Weller is now obliged to send ten or twelve teams every 
day with goods for his steamboat Forester, plying to Peterboro’. 


Secretary's Orrice, Montreal, 2nd November, 1844. 


His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased to appoint Edward 
Henry Hawke, ofthe Town of Kingston, Gentleman, tobe a Public Notary 
for that part of the Province fcinétly called Upper Canada. 

His Excellency the Governor General has also been pieased to grant a Li- 
cense to Allan Fark Brough, of the City of Toronto, Gentleman, to practise 
Land Surveying in that part of the Province formerly called Upper Canada. 





MARRIED—In Brooklyn, L. I., on Sunday the 10th instant, by the Rev. Mr. J. Fre 
man, David H. Steele, aL of New York City, to Miss Caroline, youngest daughter 
of Geo St. John, Esq., of Brooklyn. 





“Exchange at New York on London, at 60 uays, [10a 110 1-4 


“DHE ALBION. 


_———————— 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1844. 








THE PACIFICATION OF EUROPE. 

The pacification of Europe was supposed to be accomplished by the Con- 
gress ot Sovereigns when assembled after the total overthrow of Napoleon at 
Waterloo in 1815. _ It is true that those august personages, the Emperors of 
Russia and Autria, the King of Prussia, and the Plenipotentiary of Great 
Britain made treaties, divided the States, and regulated the boundaries as they 
pleased ; but was Europe in reality pacified ? Were the people tranquil, or 
were the crowns safe on the heads of their wearers? Leet the insurrection in 
Italy, the invasion of Spain by the Duke d’Angouleme, the Revolution in 
France of July, 1830, the subsequent revi lution at Brussels, and the insurrec- 
tion in Poland aaswer the question, Every person of observation, and reflec- 
tion knows that Europe was neither pacified nor tranquil, for a series of years 
afier the supposed pacification. It was not, indeed, until Louis Philippe dis- 
missed Thiers and subdued the party who supported him, and the overthrow 
ofthe Whigs ir. England, which took place in 1841, that peace and tranquillity 
appeared to be really secured. These last circumstances consummated the 
triumph of conservatism in the cwo greatest nations of Europe, and from 
them have flowed all the happy and peaceful resulis we now witness. 

The Whig ascendency in Great Britain for a period of eleven years une 
doubtedly gave serious uneasiness to the northern poteatates who dreaded the 
examples that might be set by the Liberals of England for the emancipation 
of Poland, or for bringing into greater activity the smouldering embers of re- 
volution then prevalent in Germany. Russia, Prussia, and Austria, did not 
deem themselves safe while a liberal cabinet, so called, existed at London. 
Confidence indeed was reposed in such men as Earl Grey, the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, the Duke of Richmond, Sir James Graham, and Lord Stanley, 
who formed a part of the first Whig Cabinet in 1830, but it will be recollected 
ihat that cabinet was of short duration, and was followed by another of more 
radical inclinations, Russia attempted to counteract any revolutionary de- 
monstration, that might be made in England with regard to Poland, by 
menacing the safety of the British possessions in the East; and whenever we 
heard of English emissaries being in Poland, we soon afterwards learned that 
Russian agenis were active at Cabool and on the confines of India, From 
this circumstance arose the celebrated Affghan war. 

It is even said, and believed too by many well informed persons, that Rus- 
sia had her agents on the Canada frontier during the rebellions of 1837-8, 
But no sooner was the Conservative Cabinet furmed in England, and the 
power of Sir Robert Peel fully establisned, than these hostile demonstrations 
ceased,Jand the Kings of Prussia and Saxony, the Czar, and lastly, Louis 
Philippe, paid visits of friendship to Queen Victoria in London, These visits 
gave assurance of the friendly dispositions felt by those Sovereigns, person- 
ally, towards the Queen, and indicated with no less certainty the pacific na- 
ture of their public policy. 

The public tranquillity of Europe would undoubtedly have been much 
better preserved after the overthrow of Napoleon, if wise councils had guided 
the policy of the elder Bourbons, On the death of Louis the 18th, Charles 
the Tenth came to the throne with all the exploded notions of the old school, 
These soon caused his ruin, but fortunately his expulsion placed onthe French 
throne a wiser man. Yet the agitalions caused by the events of the three 
days in July, were felt throughout Europe tor a long time, and it consumed 
the first twelve years of the reign of Louis Philippe to tranquillize the pur- 
turbed spirit of France. It is to be hoped that this is at last effected, and that 
peace will reign as long as the present Sovereign reigns. 

If the jacobins of Paris can be curbed into obedience to the laws, we 
do not see how a warin Europe can occur while the Sovereigns main- 
tain their present positions, A war between two smaller States will be at 
once prohibited by the larger. If Spain and Portugal for instance, or Holland 
and Belgium, were to fall into a state of discord, England, France, and Rus- 
sia, would at once interpose, and put a stop to the shedding of blood. If the 
parties were contumacious and refused the mediation of the great powers, 
these powers woald at once enforce their mediation, and compel the refracto- 
ry nation to listen toreason. This was done in the case of the Belzian revo. 
lution, It was deemed necessary that Holland should surrender Antwerp to 
Belgium; this Holland refused to do, and straightway a Freach army was 
put in motion, and Antwerp was taken by force, and given to the Belgians, 
Thus, then, are the great potentates of Europe, the conservators of general 
tranquillity ; they form a sort of constabulary torce for keeping the peace in 
the great community of nations. 

The great powers themselves do not appeai to have either cause or inclina- 
tion for war, except from the points of difference which arise between France 
and England from the ardency and zeal of the officers of the two nations, 
and which are amicably arranged by the governments as speedily as they 
occur. Between France and Russia there are no points at issue ; Austria is 
enjoying profound tranquillity, and will give no cause of offence to France 
lest she lose that tranquillity, and with it, perchance, her ltalian provinces, 
Prussia is engaged in promoting her internal industry, which an external war 
would for a time effectually put an end to, Great Britain and Russia have 
arranged all their points of difference. England rendered Russia a service by 
rescuing her subjects held in crue] bondage by the Khan of Khiva, and hay- 
ing withdrawn her forces from Cabool, and centered them within the line of 
the Indus, Russia no longer seeks to extend her sway in Central Asia,— 

So nicely balanced then do the affairs of the great powers appear to be, 
that nothing but a new set of circumstances can tend to derange or overthrow 
them. If Engiand and France can remain at peace, the northern potentates 
will not be promoters of war, because their thrones are secured by the prevail- 
ing tranquillity, and they are enabled to keep what they have. Ifa general 
war should be. as was predicted by Mr. Canning, a war of opinion, it is im- 
possible to say what crowns in Europe would be safe. All the despotic pow- 
ers, with their immense armies, are and must be advocates of peace ; and so 
long as the two leading powers remain in a state of harmony the peace of 
Europe is secure. Well might Louis Philippe say at Portsmouth, “ J con- 
sider a cordial understanding between these twe Countries the arch which supports 
the peaee of the world.” 

May we then not hope that the “ pacification of Europe” is at Jength coms 
pleted ? — 

CATHOLICS IN IRELAND. 

Ingratitude for concessions was never more apparent thandn the case 
of the Roman Catholics in Ireland. At the last session of Paliament, 
the law which prevented bequesis to the Catholic Church was repealed, 
and these permittedon the sole condition that the bequest should be 
made six months before the death of the individual making it. The wisdom 
o{ this provision is so evident, that any government neg‘ecting to provide such 
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a protection against the weakness of human netu.e initsmst trying moments, 
and the strong desire of aggrandizing their church which is universally felt by 
every Catholic priest, would be wanting in its first duties to the people. It 
has been introduced in the Code Naro.eon, which-—if our memory deceive us 
not—requires that bequests to the church to be valid, must be made twelve 
months before death, and is now in full force in all the Catholic countries 
where that code has been introdaced, and retained in the Protestant, into 
which it was forced, as in Holland. Yet we find the measure is denounced in 
Ireland asa new penal law, because it “ forbids the dying sinner, in his most 
sincere moments—the time of his last sickness—to redeem his sins by the 
bequest of a single acre of landed property, for any religious or charitable 
purpose in the Roman Catholic communion,” and thisdenunciation is signed 
by thicteen Bishops, two Vicars General, and 806 priests, Where will it end? 
The whole bill is a boon to the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland. If the 
Catholic priesthood permit themselves thus to seize upon every opportunity, 
when thesecular au'hority comes 1 —untact with theirs, however necessarily, to 
excite discontent among their followers, and disloyalty tothe government, who 
will say that the opposition to Catholic emancipation had its source in bigotry 
and narrow-mindedness? Will not those who, like ourselves, advocated that 
measure, and saw its consummation with pleasure, be inclined to say that 
those who differed from us, saw further into consequences than we did. 


INTER-COLONIAL TRADE. 

We have much pleasure in being able to communicate to our readers the 
intimation that steps have recently been taken by the Chamber of Commerce 
of this City, which it is hoped will resultia the establishment of freedom of 
inter-colonial trade and the iransit, in Bond, through this Province of foreign 
goods to the large se.tlements of citizens of the United States on the Upper 
St. John. ‘These two measures, which we look upon as likely to be productive 
of incalculable benefit to the North American Colonies generally, and in 
this Province in particular, have been bruught, by petition, before the mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Trade and Plantations, where they 
will no doubt receive the consideration to which they are well entitled. The 
suggestion, as detailed in the petition, for the remedy of the injuries sustained 
by the respective Colonies by retatiatory restrictive Provincial tariffs and the 
obligations impesed by the Despatch of the Right Hononrable the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, of June, 1843 in respect to differential duties, is— 
that no duties shall exist between these Nor:h American Colonies on articles 
the produce or manntacture of each other—that there should be a free inter- 
Colonial trade between these Provinces, the same as if they were only 
different Courties of the same Colony. After stating the exis:ence of large 
settlements of lamberers and others of the upper St. John, and the importance 
to them and to us of their being supplied with their eae &c. purehased 
in the United States, by means of the River St. John, together with the pro 
hibitory effect of the Imperial Davies upon such goods when now imported 
into New Brunswick, another suggestion is made that toreign goods should 
be allowed to pass through this Province in Bord, such bond being cancelled 
on the prodaction of a Certificate, properly authenticated, of the delivery ot 
such goods at Houlton, or other places within the territory of the United States 
—a suggestion which will meet with the hearty concurrence of every well 
wisher to New Brunswick. We cannot omit to notice the third and only 
remaining suggestion which the proposition is said to contain, namely, that 
which may be gathered trom the expression of the pertect satisfaction telt_ by 
the Chamber, that a general ad valorem duty en imports, not exceeding five 
per cent.and imposed for Revesxe alone, would be accompanied with many 
advantages to the Province, and tend materiatiy to put a stop to the illici' 
trade which prevails to so great an extent under the impositionsof the present 
tariff. 

The above is taken from the Courier newspaper, published at St. John in 
New Brunswick. The regulations alluded to, will doubtless be of great 
advantage to the mercantile interests of that province, should her Majesty’s 
government adopt them. By the cession of a large part of the valley of the 
Upper St. John to tne United States, under the Ashburton treaty, the Ameri- 
can citizens now settling there, are becoming a community of some import- 
ance; but'from the course of that river, their ingress and egress from and to 
the sea, must be through the city of St. John, and the lower part of the British 
province spoken of. Theirintereourse too with other parts of the State of Maine 
is more conveniently carried on by this route than any other, It is therefore 
desirable that the American lumbermen in the upper valley of the St. John, 
should be able to obtain their supplies of provisions and other necessaries, by 
this water conveyance; but the duties levied by the British Custom Houses 
prevent this, to remove which, the present application to the Home Govern- 
ment is made. Should the application be successful, andihe duties now 
levied atSt. John on articles destined for the American Jumberers up the country 
be remitted, the advantages to them will be very material, and net less so, per- 
haps, to the British territory, through which the transit is made. The treaty 
already provides for the tree passage of American lumber to the sea by the 
mouth of this river, and sheuld the Lords ot the Treasury grant the boon 
now asked tor, the St. John will be, to the American settler on its upper part, 

for all practical purposes of trade, an American river. 

Houlton is an American town situated high up the river, which town, and 
all the adjacent settlements would be much benefited if they could import 
their foreign goods through the mouth of the same stream. It is therefore ask- 
ed of the British Government to permit foreign goods to have free transit in 
bond to Houlton. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the city of St. John, it will be seen, offers a 
third suggestion to her Majesty’s Goverament : viz., that all goods be imported 
into New Brunswick at an ad valorem duty of five per cent, which daty is to 
be raised for the general purposes of revenue. 

This is certainly an important subject, and if the reguiations prayed tor be 
adopted, the consequences will be instantly felt in every part of the province, 
as well as in the American settlements bordering on chat colony. But this 
is nocall. If Great Britain should permit foreign goods, intended for Ame- 
rican settlers, to pass her Custom Houses on the sea-board duty free in New 
Brunswick, why not in Canada also? The rule and the principle would 
b2 the same in either province, and in that case Detroit, Chicago, and other 
great marts on the interior lakes might import their British merchandize 
direct from Great Britain via Quebec. 


We shall be very anxious to hear the auswer of the British Government te 


these applications. —— 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


Atthe late meeting of this Association, among other topics of interest that 
were brought under consideration, the subject of African and Peruvian Gua- 
nos was discussed by some of tie most celebrated chemists of Europe. The 
flooi of light which ,the professors ot this science have lately thrown on agri- 
culture, demands the lasting gratitude of all who are in any manner interested 
in the cultivation of the earth. We are happy to find that they have not been 
aimindful of this in Great Britain—for at a meeting a short time since of the 
landed proprietors in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, at which Professor Liebeg 
was present,that gentleman was not only received with the most flattering marks 
of respect, but the “ Freedom ofthe City” was presented to him. Professor 
Johnston, whose lectures have been republished in this country, has also receiv- 
eda lucrative appointment as an agricultural chemistin Scotland. The land 
owners throughout the kingdom have entered heart and hand into the subject ; 
among the most prominent of these is his Grace the Duke of Richmond, who 
presides at all the meetings that his leisure wil] admit of. 

It is gratifying to perceive with what kindness and consideration the Kev. 
Henry Colman, of the United States (who is now on an agricultural tour in 
Great Britain), has been received. Almost from the moment of his arrival 
in the country, the Duke of Riclfmond has been one of his warmest friends 
and advisers—entering into his views, and affording him every facility which 
his prominent position commands. 

We are not without gentlemen fully competent to undertake the advance- 
ment of agrieulture in this country, amongst others, we would mention Dr 
Gardiner, professor of agriculture in the University ef New York. Although 
there does not exist the same urgent necessity for an improved system of cul. 
tivation here on account cf the abundance of land, and a comparatively 


in the pursuit of agriculture would fini their account in the increased profits 
of their calling, if its practice were carried cn in accordance with a system 
which science could readily devise, It isa mistaken notion that farming can 
be pursued as well by the ignorant as the educated; sowing and reaping, 
though they torm a prominent part of the occupation, have very little to do 
with its profits—which are the main consideration of every employment.— 
Chemistry, geology, mineralogy, and vegetable physiology, must here be held 
in requisition by the cultivator; and in proportion to his knowledge of them 
will be the success of his occupation, The great drawback to farming in this 
country, is the relatively high price uf labour and the low price of produce; 
this difieulty can only be met by adopting a system of cultivatie: which will 
serve to increase the products of the soil. 

Atthe meeting of the Briush Association above alluded to, the following 
conversation ensued relative to Guano—for the iatroduction of which valuable 
manure, agriculturists are mainly indebted to the enterprise of the Glasgow 
and Liverpool merchants :— 

“It was remarked, that in some cases it had been found, that the weight of 
the ear produced by the use of guano, was too great for the stalk to support ; 
consequently it fell, and the grain was injured ; and information as t> a means 
of giving greater stiffness to the stiaw, was much to be desired.—Mr. Hunt 
stated, unat it had been found in the west of Cornwali, that the use of the 
China stone, a decomposed granite, the ielspar of which contained much 
silicate of potash, produced a straw of a very remarkable degree of stiffness.— 
Mr. Warrington suggested that silicate of soda might be very readily formed 
atall places near the sea, by calcining togethersea-sand and common salt.— 
This led to a conversation on the power which plants possessed of substituting 
soda for potash in different districts. —Prot. Liebig said, he had been engageu 
in sae analysis of plants growing in different districts extending trom Giessen 
to the sea. It was found that corn, peas, beans, and grass, contained a larger 
portion of soda as they grew neare: and nearer the sea coast: thus satisfactorily 
proving, that plants could substitute soda tor povash, without injury to their 
growth. No plants were found in which there was not potash, but there were 
many in which there was no soda. [t had been asked in what proportions 
soda and potash were found in the animal economy? Soda existed largely 
in the bile and blooi—potash was fount most abundantly in the muscles, 
hence the reason was evident why the use of soda (common salt) with the 
food of man, was universal, {t was quiie evident that plants could substitute 
one constituent for anocher—it had ever been found, that in the tobacco plant 
lime had been replaced by potash —In answer to other inquiries, Prot. Liebig 
remarked, that the alkalies in plants were not in combination as organic con 
stituents; they coull be dissolved out. Carbo, on the contrary, formed a part 
ot their structure, Carbonic acid wasabsourbed by plants, and served, uniting 
with hydrogen and with water, to form a series of compounds containing 
varying proportions ot these elements, An organized body is formed by the 
acth a of chemical forces; its strecture shows it is not the result of physical 
force. We have the formation first of the vegetable acids ot sugar, &.; ox- 
alic acid, tartaric acid, and citric acid were vehicles ot transfer, combining as 
they did with the potash or soda of the plants, from which were at length 
separated the carbon which went to the composition of the vegetable struc- 
ture. 

Sir Joun Jounsox observed, that the valueof guano was supposed to de- 
pend on the quality of uric acid it contained: he begged to enquire if any 
experimental evidence existed as ‘o the qualities ofthis acid as a stimulant 
or otherwise.—Prof, Lirsic stated, that there was nota single experiment on 
uric acid—that all which had been said as to its advantages was mere as- 
sumption.— Dr. TinLey made some.remarks on the fact, taat the skin of the 
leg of a gull had been found by him in guano, the entire bone of tre leg be- 
ing dissolved out; seal skin had also been found, but no bones. , 

Mr. Henr stated, that of two cargces of African guano which arrived at 
Falmouth, one entire cargo consieted ofdecomposed seals. In this he found 
the skin with the far quite perfect, and a great number of bones far advanced 
in decomposition. It appeared,on inquiry in various quarters, that half a 
century since the seal fishery was carried on most extensively on that coast, 
the seals were all taken to the shore, the oil extracted, and the remains thrown 
into large heaps—thus, on this particular spot, had accumalated those im- 
mense heaps, which they had been removing as the production of birds. Its 
value as a manure was not less than that of true guano; analysis giving very 
nearly the same results in two samples examined by Mr. Hunt trom these 


ships.” id 
ANGOLA. 

The last English papers contain an account of a signal defeat experi- 
enced by the Portuguese troops in Angola, in a combat with the natives" 
Three companies ot Infantry of the line were cut to pieces. A licutenant, 
two sergeants, and25 men were hewn into bits by the knives of the savages 
who remained in possession of the field and 2 pieces of Artillery, which the 
Portuguese brought into action. The origin of this affair is represented to 
have been an act of gross injustice to a neighbouring indepenceat tribe. 


DR. WOLFF. 

It has been stated by one of our contemporaries, that Dr. Wolff had been 
allowed toleave Bekhara insatety, whither he had gone to obtain intelligence 
of the fate of Stoddart and Conolly. We fervently hope it may prove true, 
but the last accounts published ia England were of a very different tenour 
There are letters from him of June 27th and Aagust Ist, in which he states 
that his life is in the greatest danger, and that any reports which may have 
obtained currency of his speedy departure, are not to be believed. He has 
caused the following address to be published : 


~~: 





“ Bokhara, Aug. 1, 1844. 
“19 ALL THE MONARCHS OF EUROPE. 

“ Sires,—I set out for Bokhara te ransom the lives of two officers, Stoddart 
and Conolly ; but both of them were murdered many months previous to my 
departure, and I do not know whether or not this blood of mine shall be spilt. 
I do mot supplicate tor my own salety,—buat, Monarchs, 200,000 Persian 
slaves, many of them people of high talent, sigh in the kingdom of Bokhara. 
Endeavour w effect their liberation, and I shall rejoice in the grave, that my 
blood has been the cause of the ransom of so many human beings. I am too 
much agitated, and watched besides, to be able to,write more. 


“JOSEPH WOLFF.” 


We learn that a Tablet has been placed onthe rock at Cape Diamond, to 
indicate the spot where General Montgomery, and his aids Majors Mac Pher- 
son and Cheeseman, fell in the attack upon Quebec, by the American Forces 
in the winter of 1775—6. 

The Tablet which is raised fifty feet from the road bears the following in- 
scription. 

HERE, 
MAJOR GENERAL MONTGOMBRY 
FELL, 
December 3ist 1775. 

The Tablet was raised by Alfred Hawkins Esq., from whose valuable work 
the “* Directory of Quebec’”’ we have made the extract which appears in another 
portion of our columns, giving the particulars ot that memorable event of the 
American Revolution. _- 

Let no one be deterred from reading the account we have given of the 
honours paid to the French naval officers at Portsmouth. They are fraught 
with deep and abiding interest, and they convey to our minds sensations that 
we have never felt before. ‘Two nations that have for centuries been engaged 
in imbruing their hands in each other’s blood, now meet in love and harmony 
and invoke eternal friendship, The interview between Louis Philippe and 
the London deputation, will form one of the most remarkable passages in the 
history of modern Europe. We pray our readers to peruse it caretully, and to 
reflect on who are the actors in the novel and delightful scene. Aiter laying 
aside the high national considerations of the case, what a splendid illustration 
does it present of the fine character of the king ! 


Double Postage —We beg to remind our Colonial correspondents, that the 
Practice of enclosing a letter in an envelope, now so generally adopted in the 
British empire, in consequence of letters being charged only by weight, 
entails upon us a double postage in the United States Post-office. Our cor- | 
respondents, we know, pay to the lines, which is proper, and if they will be 
good enough hereafter to write to us on a single sheet of paper, it will lighten 
the burthen of our taxation in this particular. lt would be better, however, | 
when there is no immediate agency in the matter to be communicated, that 
the subscriber leave his orders with the regular agent. 

John Creighton, Esq., is our agent at Kir gsion, C, W. 





sparse population as in the. older countries of Earope; yet those engaged | Tue Porxa—This fashionable European dance is taught in this ¢ily by” 


Mons. Korponay, at his rooms No. 26 Park Place. | Mons. Korponay brings’ 
a high reputation trom the different cities where he has given instruction. 


We beg to call the attention of persons at a distance to the advertisement of: 


Mr. Plambe, the taker of Daguerreotype likenesses. In New York he is well 
kno Wn as one of the most successful in this art. 


NEW WORKS. 


* Elements of Rhetoric and Literary Criticism,” compiled and arranged by 
J. R. Boyd, A. M., Principal of Black River L. and R. Institute. This edition 
contains copious practical exercises and examples, also a succinet history of 
the English Language, andof British and American Literature. For the use 
of schools this wiil be found a very desirable work.—Harper & Brothers. 

“ A History of Greece,” by the Rt. Rev. Connop Thirlwall, Lord Bishop of 
St. David's. The work isto be completed in eight numbers at 25 cents each, 
To judge from the character of the first number, the publication will prove 
quite a valuable addition to the present classical histories.—Harper & 
Brothers. 

“Harpers’ Illuminaved and new Pictorial Bible,” No. 12. 


“ Hewe't’s Iiluminated and I!lustrated Shakspeare,” by Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, No. 32. 


“« Hewett’s Illuminated Tales from Shakspeare,” by Charles and Miss 
Lamb, ° 

The preceding serial publieations continue to display the same excellence 
which was displayed in the early numbers, and the same observation applies 
to 7 of 

“The Holy Bible, according to the Douay and Rheimish version,” pub- 
lished by Edward Dunigan, No. 151 Fulton-street. 

“ Sketches of Irish Character,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hail. Burgess, Singer & 
Co. The first number of a republication of these well-known and delightful 
sketches has just appeared. It is proposed to publish the whole in 24 num- 
bers, at 12 1-2 cents each, with beautiful illustrations, of which the present 
contains some fine secimens, —— 

THE DRAMA, 


Park THeatre.—Mr, Anderson commenced an engagement at this theatre 
en Monday last, and selected Hamlet for hisupening character. We consider 
this to be injudicious on the part of Mr. Anderson. Hamlet was decidedly 
one of the most popular ot Macready’s impersonations ; the impression of 
his matured excellences in that character, is too fresh and too vivid on the 
public mind to venture the risk of a comparison by Mr. Anderson at present, 
We would not, however, be understood to depreciate the talents of this pro- 
mising young tragedian, nor do we join the senseless cry of imitation raised 
against this gentleman. Mr. Anderson is undoubtedly an actor of the Mac- 
ready school, for no other model of sterliag excellence is left tor the rising ac- 
tors of England to form themselves upon. As we have on a former occasion 
said, Mr. Anderson is no servile copyist of his great master; he is at times 
Strikingly original in his conception of particular passages, and his execution 
has boldness and vigour of design, that evidently shows the man of genius 
and the close student,—and if he does not rise to the eminence of Macready 
in the artistical finish and entire originality of conception in Hamlet and 
Macbeth, yet we see, in both of these severe tests of the actor’s skill, a bold, 
manly outline of the characters, occasionally filled in with all the gushing 
outpourings of a mind alive to the beauties of his author, exhibiting itself in 
touches of the most eloquent pathos and feeling, or in bursts of unimpassioned 
graudeur that leave a doubt on the minds of his audience whether he is not, 
in fact, equal, if not superior to Macready. We were particularly impressed 
with this view of Mr, Anderson’s powers, in witnessing his performance of 
Hamlet on Monday evening,—following out the general conception of his 
model; and manifestly inferior as the delineation is to that great actor’s finish. 
.ed embodiment of the Danish Prince, in all the higher attributes of the art, 

which depend upon the mere mechanisin of the performance, itis still, in the 

hands of this skilful young artist, so thickly strewn with beauties, that cou d 
we divest ourselves of the remembrance of Macready, it would be deemed a 
performance of superlative excellence. 

The play scene is fraught with original and striking poinis—we refer par- 
ticularly to the jocular tone and manner infused by Mr. Anderson into the 
dialogue, during the action of the scene—and the working up of the final 
burst of exultation, when he is assured of the guilt of the King. Ina style of 
similar excellence, does he conceive the whole of the closet scene, the struggle 
between the filial duty he owes his mother, and the love and veneration he 
bears his murdered Father, is exquisitely portrayed. ‘The mere artistical 
business, too, of this scene is pertect—we cannot conceive anything finer than 
the horror and fear embodied in his attitude and manner when the Ghos 
appears—nor can anything be more truthfully touching than his subsequent 
appeal to his mother. We should not omit to notice, that Mr. Anderson has 
conceived all the scenes with the Ghost in the true spirit of the poet ; awe, 
reveren_e, and filial love, appear so completely to paralyse and overwhelm him 
in his interviews with the “ dread visitant !” 

There is sufficient traditionary evidence to prove that this was the deport- 
ment Shakspeare intended the actor should assume in meeting the Ghost,— 
Downes the Prompter, who wrote a history of the stage, published at the close 
of the seventeenth century, informs us that the celebrated Betterton was in- 
structed by Sir William D’Avenant how to impersonate Hamlet, after the 
manner of Taylor, the original representative, who received his instructions 
direct from Shakspeare. Betterton’s performance of Hamlet was distinctly 
marked by this awe-struck manner with the Ghost. Garrick followed out 
concepticn, and was noted for his unrivalled excellence in the Ghost po 
Mr. Anderson does not, as yet, fully embody in the frst scene, all our eoneep- 
tions would realize; but there are the germs cf what time and practice will 
yet mature to consummate excellence in this scene. 

There has been no alteration in the cast of Hamlet at the Park, singe we 
last noticed its representation, except in the person of Mr. Crisp, , 
the part of Laertes in a very superior style, looking and acting, as he always 
does, like a Gentleman and the man of Edueation. We would: not»do se 
much injury to a man ot Mr. Crisp’s undoubted talents, as to write a word 
which might be construed intoa puff; but we cannot refrain from sa 
his fencing scene was a masterly and finished display of this gentlemanly 
science—such.as should insure to him an accession of pupils, among those 
who are anxious to acquire instruction from a true professor of the art, 


We do not fall in exactly with Mr. Dyott’s conception of the Ghost. The 
variety of modulation in tone, and the deep feeling he exhibits, seems out of 
place. Surely a disembodied spirit is beyond the ordinary feelings of humanity 
—nor would it be supposed to exhibit allthe variety of passion inherent to our 
mortal state of being. Wethink Mr. Dyott destroys the illasion by this dis- 
play of feeling. A deep sepulchral monotone, with a correct emphatic stress, 
appears to us all that is required. This would inspire awe. Mr. Dyott fails 
at times to produce this necessary impression intended by the character. 

We are very glad w perceive that Mr, Anderson is following up a round 
of characters which does not bring him into such direct comparison with 
the distinguished actor he so much resembles. He has appeared again in 
Gisippus,a part he sustains with great energy and truthiulness. The Pa- 
trician’s Daughter is also announced, in which he takesthe hero. Forrest 





| embodied this character about two years since most effectively, and’ we 


should think it peculiarly adapted to Mr. Ance son's powers—for he has all 
the great American Tragedian’s fire and vigour. The Elder Brother, al- 
tered by Mr. Anderson from Beaumont and Fletcher, is also in preparation, 
of which report speaks highly; and we trust that the ensuing week wil 
prove abundantly profitable to Mr. Simpson, who is certainly making every 
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effort to meet the tastes of the Public. We hear much of the splendour 
and taste expended in the getting up of the Bohemian Girl, which will be 
ready by the 25th instant. A succession of new Operas, with effective casts 
and fitting appointments, must prove successful at the Park. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Hamblin has been gratifying his patrons by the revi- 
val of several established favourite equestrian pieces, which are produced at 
this House in a style of unequalled excellence. Rookwood, with the daring 
flight of Turpin, and Mazeppa, have proved nearly as attractive as on their 
first production. A new national drama bearing the imposing title of THE 
Revowvrion, on THE YEOMEN or "76, is nearly ready for representation; and 
if it possesses the merit we have been given to understand it really does, its 
suecess will be equal to Puinam—for it is a subject that will enlist all the 
feelings of a Bowery audience, and, indeed, any audience in this country. 
These national pieces, when well written, and represented with all the capa- 
bilities the Bowery affords, are really valuable acquisitions to the modern 
drama. 

Otymric Taeatre.—Neither local circumstances nor opposition seem to 
affect the fortunes of Mitchell. The theatre has been crowded during the 
week, andthis without positive novelty. The Vivandiere has been the main 
feature of attraction, which Mitchell has put upon the stage with great Care, 
new scenery, appointments, &c. While the worthy manager can fill his house 
with these revivals of old favourites, he will not of course incur expensive and 
untried novelties. The Bohemian Girl, at the Park, we suppose will rouse 
him; and we have no doubt thatthe Olympic audience will benefit by the pro- 
duction of the new opera. Shcdani 

Mr. Pracipe.—This universal favourite closed his engagement on Satur- 
day last, on which occasion his numerous friends and admirers gave him a 
substantial proof of their regard. His benefit was excellent. Mr. Placide 
proceeds immediately to the Sonth. We wish that the support awarded the 
Park, was of that character, to enable the management to augment the strength 
ot his stock company, by reiaining this estimable actor. An artist like Pla- 
cide should be permanent among us. 

Mr. Maywoov.—This genileman made his last appearance at the Park on 
Friday last, for his Benefit, which, we are happy to say, was a substantial 
one. Mr. Maywood is engaged to perform at Charleston, after which he pro- 
ceeds io Canada,—and we assure our friends in Montreal that they will ex- 
perience a rich treat in his personations of Scottish characier, of which he is 
the best living reprerentative. 





CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
On Moaday, November | lth, was published atthe Albion-Office, No. 3 Bar- 
clay street, No. 38 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Contents or No. XXXVIII—Social Effects of Railways—Legends of 
the Loire, Jean Louis, a tale of Guerande—Popular Information on Science 
—The Cork Regatta—Jottings of the Colonies, Adelaide, South Australia— 
Periodicity of Vital Phenomena—Eichings from Ordinary Life—Care and 
Condensation in Writing—Thritt, or Noching is Useless—A Complete Con- 
cordance to Shakspeare—Poetry, an Enigma, &c. 


The re-print of Chambers’ Edinbargh Journal is published every Munday 
morning from the office Nu. 3 Barclay street; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $150 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed co- 
vers] 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 


PARK THEATRE. _ 


Monday—Last night but Three of Mr. ANDERSON’S Engagement— 
—The Lady of Lyons, and other entertainments. 

Tuesday—-Last night but two of Mr. Anderson’s engagement--The Patri- 
cian’s Daughter and the Citizen’s Sun, 

Wednesday—Last night but one of Mr. Anderson’s engagement—The 
Elder Brother, by Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Thursday—Last night of Mr. Anderson’s engagemeni—The Elder Brother, 
or Love makes a Man. 

Friday—Mr. Anderson’s Benefit and Last Appearance. 

Saturday <A tavourite Comedy and other entertainments. 


PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET. 
HE ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY have the honour to announce that the regular 
seuson uf fwenty-four Representations will commeuce on Monday the 18th ivust. 
The Company consist of the following Artists: Piima Downa Signora Borghese and 
Pico; Primo tenore, Signors Antognini and Perozzi; Prima bassi, Signors Valtellina 
and Tomasi ; Primo buffo, Signor Sanquirico. 
MONDAY, November 18th—First appearance of Signora R. Pico— First night of the 
Season— Wil! be performea Rica’s Opera of 


CHIARA DI ROZENBURGH!! 


Chiara ...........-. eseee Signora Pico—Valmore ........--.--.-+++ Signor Antognini 
Montalbano .......... Sig. Valtellina—Michelletto ................ sig. Sanquirico 


Admission: First Tier and Parquette, $1 ; Second Tier 50 cents Seats secured 
from 9AM to5 PM. Doors open at 7, pecformance to commence at 72-1 o’clock. Li- 
brettos in Engiish and Italian can be had at the Box Office. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


M LEVETT, Dentist, the introducer of inserting incorruptible teetn on the prio” 
e cipie of Atmospheric Pressure, allowed to be the greatest imp)ovement in den” 
listry ever introduced, invites strangers and the public in general to examine his new 
method, which will be found greatly superior to any now in use, embracing amongst 
others the advantages of great and permanent comfort, cleanliness, durability, &c. 
To nervous patients itis particularly adapted, as it precludes the necessity of extract- 
ing stumps or roots of teeth, and retains the mouth in a a State. The numer- 
ous vestimonials from the most distinguished in pen with the highest dental and 
other authorities, will ensure to those requir‘ng artificial teeth, or those who have 
had them unskilfully set, the happiest and most satisfactory results, 
M. LEVETT, Dentist, | 
ablttnov16) 260 Broadway, entrance in Warren-st. 














PLUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 251 Broadway Corer of Murray-st., (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store.) 


WARDED the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “‘ Highest Honours,” at the 
Exhibitions at Boston, New York, snd Philadelphia, respectively, for the best 
pictures and apparatus. 

The “ Tribune” of this morning contains the followirg incorrect statement, in re- 
ference to the awards ofthe American Institute, on Saturday last : “ Ihe first premium 
for the best specimen of Daguerreotype likenesses was awarded to Messrs. Anthony, 
Edwards & Co” The true version is this : ** To Messrs. Authony, Edwards & Co.., to 
Plumbe, and to Mr. Brady, each, a diploma, for superior specimens of Daguerreo- 


types.” 

"The Institute did not decide whose were the best ; but to settle that point, | now chal- 
lenge the above-named gentlemen (and the world), to a triai of skill, each competitor 
to deposit a hike amount, not less than one hundred nor exceeding one thousand dul: 
lars—and the whole to be awarded by a competent committee, to the owners of the best 
six pictures. JOHN PLUMB, Jr. 

ew York, October 28th, 1844. ab oc 


NEW YCRK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on the Ist, &th, 
and 24th of each wonth, as follows, viz. 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sepang from New-jDaysof Sailing fr»mHavie 
ork. s 
Argo, Canthony,jr, (March 8, July 8, Nov. SjApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec, 24 
Francois ist, A CAinsworth, | ‘* 16, ‘ 1€, ‘* 16jMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “ 94, 94, Hag gw gl ag 
Emerald, Howe, |April 8, Aug. 8, Dec.8] “ 24, “ 24, « 94 
Rhone, Jj A Wotton, * 316, “ 16, “ 16{June 1. Oct. 1, Feb 1 
yi Lyon, Soddard, Mi ie ee. 8, * 8 ° 
U atso fo] " “ “ 

Silvie de Grasse, We} » Sept. 8, Jan. & 24 4, “ 





acrholdt,| 16 a 
& t, “e 6 16 
Louis Philippe, J Castofl,. | 66 24. “ Hf “ zs puly 4 : 
Dueh Core Te hardeon, June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8| ** 24, * 24, * 18 
’ ompson, “6 a Se ** 16 » b. Ie il 8 
Jowa, W W Peil. -_ { “a 24, vy 24. “94 ug 8, Dec 4 April 4 
These vesselsare all ofthe first class and ably commanded, with superior andelegant 
par neo ag for passengers, comprisiuz all tha tmay be required for commert amd 
The price of passage to Havreis fixed at $100 without wines, whish will ished 

by the Steward on board, when sequel ab reasonable prices. peste 

w BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
M. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


: tenn END OF THE WORLD. 

original Painting ef very © size, with in N ‘ 

ana tency Soucy F Anelli. . coloal figures, painted in New York 
Exhibition now o at the Apo eoms, 410 B , .M. 

and from 7 to 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents. roadway, from 10 ao, 


MRS. GREEN AGENCY For DOMESTICS, 
No. 386 Broadway, East side, between,White and Wale, streets, New York. 
AMILIES wanting Domestics are respectfully requested t 1 
F long as possibile in anticipation, so that a better opportunity may be afforded for 


selection. 
Hours of business from 8 o’clcok, A-M, (fil 4 o'clock, P.M 


, 21 
1, Nov. 1, March8 
. 8 « 
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MUSICAL TUITION. 


SINGING Piano Forte, Thorough Bass, and Musica! Composition, &c. Mr. Danie! 
having studied the various branches of his profession, both in London and Paris, 

and having had upwards of fourteen years expe: ience as a teacher, is prepared to give 

instructions as above, either at the residences of pupils, or at his own apartments. 

Mr. Daniel will also be glad to devote part of his time to the organization of, and 

arranging music for, bands eitner of string or wind instruments. 

Terms will be made known on application at the Music Stores of Messrs Atwill, Wm 

Dubois, and Stoddart, Worcester & Dunham, Broadway, or at the residence of Mr. 

Daniel, 289 Broudwav. ab4toctl9 








GOVERNESS. 

AN English LADY, experienced in teaching, wishes to obtain a situatlon as Gover- 
hess, either in a sohoolor private family ; she is competent to instruct the ele- 

mentary branches of French and Music. 

Address ‘ J. E., Post Office, New York.’ 


HIGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL. 
DIRECTORS 

HE Hon George Moffatt—David Torrance, Esq--Dr M’Culloch—Benjamin Holmes, 
Esq—William Murray, Esq—J. J. Day, Esqg—Joseph Savage, Esq—Charles Gea- 
des, E:q—B. H. LeMoine, Esq—Dr Campbell—W. C. Meredith, Esq—William Lunn, 
Esq—James Ferrier, Esqg—Joun Young, 7 
Secretary & Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. ar : 
Rector—The Rev G F Simpson, MA, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, (late 
Principat of Hull College, Engiand.) , pes. 
Second Master--Mr T A Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Fdin- 
burgh. Assistant Masters—Mr S Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical School), and 
Messrs Bowman, Gordon, and Cook. rench Master—-Mons L Potel, Professor de 
la Faculte des Lettres de Paris. | Drawing Master—Mr Duacan. 
The school consists of two Branches, the Higher and the Preparatory. At the for- 
mer, the subjects taught are Reading, Writing, ine Latin, Gree, and French languages. 
Ancient and Modern History, Geography, Arithmetic and Buo& Keeping; the Eie- 
ments of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. i . 
The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will 
be taught Reading, Writing, Anthmetic an Coography. é 
The Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Migher Branch, is £10, and for 
the Preparatory, £3. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Sum- 
mer Holidays, and the other half upon the Ist of February. ‘ 

A Pupil coneding the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the 
Higher Branch, 20s.,and for the Preparatory, 12s. per month. 

Lessons in Drawing are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class. 3 
A montily report of each Pupil is furnished to his parentor guardian. : 
There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes 
are distributed amongst the pupils of each class, according to their proficiency and 
good conduct. - 
The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips receive Boarders. 


DD. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
Montreal, September 21, 1544. 


abocti2 
MR. W. H. CRISP 
BE: to intimate his intention during his *ngagement at the Park Theatre, of giv 
ing tuition in the elegant and gymnastic exercise of 
FENCING, 
TO A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS, 


Mr. Crisp has the honour of stating his having instructed the Collegians of the Uni 


versities of 
CAMSRIDGE, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN, 
And the members of the 


MiLITARY ACADEMY. 
New York, No. 14 Beekman-street, October 12th, 1844. It 


NOTICE, 


h R.L. De JANON respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he has re- 
moved to 95 Mercer-street, between Prince and Spring-streets, and; hat he con 

unues giving lessons in the Frencn and Spanish languages, and also on the Guitar, at 
his residence, or at those of his pupils 
REFERENCES. 

Mr de la Forest, Consul of F, ance, 

Mr Martucelli, Consul of Naples, 

Mr H. C. de Rham 

Mr H. Grinnell, 

Mrs Chegaray, 

Mrs Tharp Lawreice 


ab3toct 9 











Rev J. Power, DD, 
Rev G.C. Pise, DD, 
Rev J. Waiswnght, DD, 
Rev T. Huddart, DD, 
B. P. Jenks, 
Miss E, Oram, 

New York, October 5th, 1844. ab4toct5 t 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG, 

ome trom Second-street to 80 Spring-street. Patroni8ed by the most eminent 

surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their protessiona 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this cus try and made solely by 

WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80 @ pring-street, near Broadway, New York. 

Ic? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 
‘‘ | have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
ell calculated to answer al! the objects desired. Butthebest ofall isthe proofof those 
ho wear them ; this is positive and undeniab!e Someof my friends whom I hav emu 
ated inform me that they are superior to all othe rs. VALENTINE MOTT, 
mJ18t Professor of SurgeryUniversity of New York. 


FASHIONABLE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT. 
No. 9 ASTOR HOUSE. 


4 er subscribers would respectfully notify their former patrons and the public in 
general, that they have taken the above establishment, and are prepared to supply 
those who may favour them with their patronage, with every aiticie of gentlemens’ 
wearing apparel. Huving had many years experience in the busioess, with facilities 
of purchasing goods exclusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any es 
tablishment in the city, their stock is replete with every variety of guods suitable for 
the approaching season, which wiil be made to ordes at the shortest notice—with a 
geneenl assortment of ready made clothing: dress and frock coats, pants and vests, 
cloaks and overcoats, office frocks, shirts, bosoms and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c., 
which will be sold at very reduced prices. ° 
DOUGHERTY & PEARSON. 


Merchaut Tailors, No. 9 Astor House. 
absep20 till Jap 














New York, Sept. 27th, 1544. u 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAiR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. It is an barra | preventative of baldness, and bestows 

a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capaple of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 
CavuTion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of t.2 label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,025 letters. : ; 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
psration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disor- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the mostinclement weather. 4 iF ‘ 
Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties 1t whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 
AS a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 

Rowland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb 5—ly eow 





A CARD ‘TO THE LADIES. 
ISS ANDERSON would respectfu!ly inform her friends and the Public generally, 
that she has opened at her Establishment 264 Bowery, « fashionable asso;tment 
of Parisian Millinery : consisting of Bunuets, Ribbons, Feathers, Flowers, &c., to which 
she solicits your patronage. 
New York, October 5th, 1844. 


A CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY C::PLEXION!! 
TO THE LADIES IN PARTICULAR, 


And to all who are cesirous of a youthful appearance, or are troubled with Pimples, 
Eruptions, recent Freckles. Tanned or Dried and Shrivel'ed Skin, or Premature 
Wrinkles. LE BAUME DE NINON, or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUTY, 

ILL be found acertain Remedy. The virtues of this cei: brated cosmetic are to 0 
well known in Frane- and other countries in Europe. to need any encomium, 

Suffice it to say, it softens and beautifies the skin, gives ita surprising lustre, produces 

a clear and healthy complexion, and, by purifying the surface from bad humours, re- 

stores and preserves its youthful bloom. 

This is the valuable Compound said to have been used by that remarkable French 
Beauty, Ninon De L’Enclos, who pteserved her personal charms to an advanced age, 
and even then had suitors. Sold by A. B. & D. Sands, 79 Fuitoo street, 273 Broadway, 
and 7? East Broadway. Price 75cents. Prepared bythe proprietor from the original 
French prescription in his possession only; and observe, it is perfectly harmless. 
Attend carefully to the directions, and a speedy cure will follow. None are genuine 
without a fae simile of the signature of Edward Abbott. ab6mnov2 


JL EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, (RELAND, SCOTLANU AND W. LES.—Person 
wishing to forward money Ww ther friends, can obtain ine same, ell. er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums ot 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 

to any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and 11 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincia] and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
any town in England, Scotiand, and Wales. -_" : ; 

This is a desirable and safe method of remi tting funds 10 parties residing in Grea 
Britain or reland, as it precludesloss by mai . 

Printed lists of the ~arioustowns or wv) ich drafis are given, Can “e suppl 
Mar 11-0 & oe ~ ] SVJ VFSTER. 22 Wall-st.. and 130 Broadway 








FASHIONABLE DANCING. 
MONS. GABRIEL DE KORPONAY, 


AS the honour of intorming the Ladies and Gentlemen of New York and vicinit 
that he has arrived.for the purpose of giving instructions in the principal fash. 
1onable Dances prevailing in the highest circles ot European and American society. 

Mons. K. has lately arrived from Boston, Saratoga, and Newport, where his style 
met with the warmest admiration of the public, and tne marked approval of the tash- 
ionable commynity. Among others, Mons. K. proposes to teach that wel!-known 
dance LA POLKA—the new Quadrilles with original music—the Valse @ ¢ 2ux Pas 
—the Mazourka—new Cotillions— new Galioppe, and all American Danc:s. 

Mons. K. will be assisted by Madame Ko:ponay, as Musician. The instruction 
will be given in the French, German and English languages. 

Rooms are engaged at 25 Park Place—strictly private, cool and airy—for the accom- 
modation of Ladies and Gentlemen. 

The Polka, and the new Quadrilies, as at present danced in the fashionable circles 
of Lonton and Paris, Can be taught in six or twelve lessons, except the Mazourka. All 
others in twenty-four lessons. 

For further particulars inquire of Mons. Korponay, at his residence 25 Park Place. 

TERMS :—Class Lessons from 10 to 12, AM, 12to 1, and 1 to 2 PM, and from 6 to 7 
o’clock in the evening. 

Six lessons $6 ; twelve lessons $10, and tert $15. 

Private Lessons—six lessons $8 ; twelve lessons $!2; quarter $20. 

All other hours wilibe devote! to Public Institutes, Avades ies, &c, 
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New York, Nov. 9th, 1844. 
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NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 
The Proprigy cithe several Lines of Packets «tween New York and Liverpool 
haye arranged .ur their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 23th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 
Snips Captains. Daysof Seling, from New ays of Sailing from 
Live 1 


ork. Tpoo 
Patrick He J.A. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6)Aug. : 
Virgousa, Allen : rare Os | OCT s 36 ee 








Montezuma, ¥.B. Lowber, “16, “ 16, “ J6/Sept. 1’ , 
Hotting Bursley, “gi, “ gl eu 8 a 2” ar 4 } 
Roscius J Collins, +o 7 696) ll, « ut “ y 
Europe, F urber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 16, « 16) « 1g 
Independence, Nye, - 6, * 6, “ 6 % Bi, gy? ow on 
SamuelHicks, Bunker, “ 1b, ** 21, ff WN 96, 86 ge ag 
New York, Cropper. “ 16, “ 16, ** 16Oct. 1) Feb. 1) June J 
Liverpvol, Eldridge, © & = as 6m ar é 
Siddons, Cobb, “26, * 26, S* 26) S 44) « HM o« n 
Columbus, Cole Sept. 1,Jan. 1, May 1) ** 16, * 16) «4g 
Ashburton, H. Huttleson, oc, 8 eS Oe ee eS ar ow 2 
&: whitney, zespmpeon, “6 i, ae | Le | Le | fe PH 
orkshire, ailey, * aeq) *f, 28 s* 16,Nov. 1, 

Q- ofthe West, Woodhouse, 91, « a1) aif se gh wenrenge uly 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “26, 26, 96) 88 HN, ee gy 
Cambridge. Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) * 16, «© 46) «& 46 
G. Washington, F. P. Alien, “6 * 6 © @ Ot gr iu gt 
United States, Britton, “oul, Sf Bt, f* AN] 96, ee ge? ce gy 
England, Bartlett, “ 16, ** 16,  < 16Dec. 1, April I, Aug. 6 
Rochester, Britton, oa, EO @ Bi eg ag? . 1 
Garrick, Trask, “96, % 96, 496, % Iw af wig 
Oxford, A. J. Rathbone, Nov.1,March 1, July, “ 16, « 46." « 4 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by me 
and experience. Their cabin accommedations are ali that can be em one 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every description of 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be Strictly adhered to 
Price of passage to Liverpool,............ $100. ™ 
a on ate “ hg al pb L sang - £25. 
gents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire En 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHAL N yo 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsforships S$. Whitney, Virginian. United States anc Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMif£,N.Y. 
: ; T.& 1.SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Monty ,Indepeneenes, George Washington and Ashburten 
avant ebwhen & Co.,N. Y. . 
, . ; CHAPMAN, BO. AN & Co., Liv - 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons. Sheridan, and Garrick, ¢ = 
BROWN. SHIPLEY @ Co. Liverpo 
’ : sEY & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
OODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpool. 


THE NEW LIN & NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKET 
t Ss. 
Tc Sail from New York on the 2!th, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 
| Captains. jtons|Days of sailing fm. N. Y.| Days from Liverpool 

the West Woodhouse} 1200) May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2t\July 6, Nov. 6, March 

Ship Rochester Britton 850) Jun. 21, Oct, 21, Feb. 2i/Aug. 6 i 

N.S. Hottinguer /Bursley —_|1050[July 21, Nov. 91, Mch 2)|Sep. 6, tea 6 Maye . 
N. S. Liverpool |Eldridge 115()Aug 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 21|Oct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 
These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 


despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from a: 

mouth irom voaeweee f » New York, and the 5th of each 
heir Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furni i y 

~~ ae to the ease and comfort of thePassengers. raprtenpeence sien 
either the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for ! 

parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are geet omnia 


For freight or passage apply to 
beceierset > & MINTURN’s, 
7 South-street, N.Y. t 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co. 
Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETs. 
i -—_ poo ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
isline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following shi i 
succeed each otherin the orderin which they are named Sailing punoteetyinen mee 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe ath, 








Ships. 
New Ship Queen of 


Apr .22—lyr 











27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 17th, and 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

St. James F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1 wen i Sept. 1\Feb.1 ryt 

° » se, 3 8, . ay ept. eb. 17, Ji 7 
Northumberland,R. Griswold, | “10, « *10, m 10} «+ ht o ~~ a 
Gladiator, Britton, « 90, * 9, “ 20\Maren 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) * 17, 6 °y7' 4s \v 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “« 10, * 10, = 10) “97, « oF ts ay 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,| “ 20, “ 20, — ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 9 
Victoria, (new) E.E.Morgan,|March I, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, 97) «yy 
Wellington, D.Chadwick, | * 10, **° 10, © 10) 97, 6 7’ ce gg 
Hendrick 4udsonG. Moore, | 9. rn Fe) BR ‘* 20.May 7, Sept. 7 ; Jan.17 
Prince Aibert, W.S Sebor, /April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) ** 17, * 7 “ VW 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | “* 10, * 210, “6 10) ** 97, “6 g7? «ge 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, “<« 68, * 98, ** 20i\June 7, ¢ .¢. 7, Feb ? 


These ships are all of the frstclass, and are .ommancea by able and experienced 
navigators. Great care willbetaken that the Beds, Wines Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. , 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for eachadult, without 
wines and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sibleforany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signed therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELI..MINTURN & Co..78South st 

: : PACKETS FOR HAVKE. Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New <ork on thelst,and 
T 16th of each month asfollows: penne mentee the 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct 
1st Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new J B. Pell,master,16thMarch July,and Now 
istMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew)J.Funk,master, 16thA ri!,Aug.,and Dee 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, maater, 16th May ‘Bonk andJen. 

The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed combining allthatmay bere. 
quiredforcomfort. The price ofcabin passageis $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fo 
these vessels willbeforwarded by the subscribers,freefrom any othert hanthe expen- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents.No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
RONNAFFE& Co.. Agents, Havre. 
DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays excePTeD.) 
SETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, 
LING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlin gton, Bond Head, Port Hop 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, 











SOVEREIGN....... set tahdlinecinanaueenacibias Capt. ELMSLEY, 
CITY OF TORONTO ...................-.-----Capt. T. DICK, 
PRINGNSS ROVALs 5. csiose occesces<cicscese Capt. COLCLEUGH, 


SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORO¥YTO TO KINGSTON: 

SOVERE!IGN—Every Monday and Thursday,at Noon ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 

PRINCESS ROT AL— Booz Wednesday and Saturday, at Noon 

FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Monday and Thursday Evenings, at 8 o’ciock ; 

SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 8 o’clock ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wedne:day and Saturday Evenings, at 8 o’clock. 

Steamers arrive daily at Toronto from Hamilton and Niagara, in time for the above 
Boats to Kingston. 

Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, as the 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered and signed 
for, as received by them or their Agents. 

Royal owe! Packet Office, Front Street, Tornto, 16th May, 1844. 

june 2—6m. 


CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO! NDLAND. 
OTES collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits granted, 
on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, m the Provinces ve by 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in Montreat, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Toronto ; St.John and Frederickton, New- Brunswick, Halifax, 
pore Scotia and St. tomes _* redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 
ork. ay th. 


Oe eet BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Steamship GREAT 
WESTERN, B. Matthews, Commander, returns to the Liverpool and New York sta- 
tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who has been her chief officer ever 
since she was iaunched, and she isappointed tosail as follows — 

FROM NEW YORK FROM LIVERP@OL. 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d 
Saturday, September 14th Saturday, August 17th 
Saturday, November 9th Saturday, October 12th 

Fare from New York to Liverpool $120, and $5 Steward’sf ees. 
Her cargo space og been enlarged, she can take 350 tons of freight. 
For treight or passage, hence to Liverpool, apy ly to 

R CHARD RVIN, 98 Front-street 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 








june%? 





BRIDOTING, . cc cccccccscccscsccccceses --Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia,..............0+-2+++-----.-Captain Edward G. Lott. 
BBOATR ccc csccoccccccoccccessesecees Captain William Harrison. 
Britanula,.........c.20-ccccerocercecececes Captain John Hewitt. 
Columbia, «0... ccccecscccccocccccccoces Captain C. H. E. Judkins. 


Will sai) from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows : 

These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats. For 
freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr,, Agent, No, 3 Wall-street. 

New York. Aneust 10th, 1844. 


CSANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1844. 
HE Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To- 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows: 

The Steamer America, Captain Twohy, wili leave Rochester for Toronto, touching 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, aud other intermediate ports (weather permitting), every Mon 
day, Wednesday. and Friday, at 8 a.M. 

Te Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direct, every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M 

STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON, 

The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at haif-past 4. 

Will leave Oswego for Welhngton, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &c. Tc, 
andHamilton, every Thureday evening at 6 o’clock. 








Willieave Hamilton fer Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at 2 P.M. mayli 


JVovember | 16 














a 


